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HE fall of Lenberg probably ends the great 
Galician campaign. It is not likely that the 
Austro-German armies, having practically 
cleared Galicia, and regained its capital and central 
strategic point, will make any serious attempt to 
advance eastwards across the Russian frontier, since, in 
doing so, they would have very little to gain and much 
to lose. The Russians, on the other hand, are not likely 
for the time being to attempt any large-scale counter- 
attack, since they could scarcely hope for success, even 
after the greater part of the victorious forces opposed 
to them have been transferred to other fields. In all 
probability, therefore, Galicia, as a whole, will remain 
in Austrian occupation, and will witness no more great 
fighting for some months to come. As to the real 
character of the campaign of the last eight weeks, and 
the nature and dimensions of the resistance which the 
Russians have been offering, the information available 
in this country, even in the best-informed quarters, is 
extraordinarily meagre. We know the concrete terri- 
torial results that have been achieved, but not the 
military results ; we do not even know in which direc- 
tion the relative strength of the two armies has changed 
since they opposed each other on the Dunajec. 


* * * 


For this and other reasons it is nearly impossible to 
form any sort of estimate of the effect of the Galician 
campaign upon the war as a whole. As the Russians 
have retired throughout in good order, removing all 
stores and provisions from such places as Przemysl and 
Lemberg before they evacuated them, and keeping up 
a severe and often victorious pressure upon adjacent 
sections of the line, it is possible that in a military sense 
the Germans have lost more than they have gained by 





their great expenditure of men and ammunition. [If, 
however, the report that the main German forces lately 
in Galicia are being massed in Poland for an attack on 
Warsaw, we shall soon have a definite clue to the truth 
regarding Russia’s position. The Grand Duke may very 
well have deliberately abandoned Galicia without 
putting forth anything like his maximum effort to 
retain it, but he will not so abandon Warsaw. If the 
Germans were to take that city, they would not have 
conquered Russia, but they would largely have elimi- 
nated her as a serious factor in the general military 
situation for an indefinite period, and would be free to 
concentrate practically the whole of their attention on 
their Western and Southern frontiers. Already the 
German Press is talking about another advance upon 
Calais and northern France, but it may be doubted 
whether anything of the kind is contemplated by the 
German military authorities. Generals Joffre and 
French would probably like nothing better than a great 
new offensive by the enemy on their front. But the 
Germans are not in the least likely to oblige them, for by 
this time they must have realised that their best hope, 
such as it is, lies not in any new irresistible attack, but 
in stubborn defence of what they have already gained. 


* * * 


There are many indications that the German civil 
authorities, at all events, have realised this, and have 
realised also that Germany’s best policy now is to secure 
peace at the earliest possible moment. The Russians 
having been driven out of Galicia, no appreciable portion 
of German or Austrian soil remains in the possession of 
the Allies. The Germans, on the other hand, occupy 
nearly the whole of Belgium, much of northern France, 
much of the Baltic provinces of Russia and half of 
Russian Poland. Peace, therefore, if it could be 
brought about during the next few weeks, would 
necessarily be made on terms amounting to a great 
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German triumph. Germany would not have secured 
all she hoped for when she started the war, but she 
would have secured quite enough to go on with and to 
re-establish the prestige of Prussian militarism on an 
unshakable foundation of military accomplishment. 
Such a peace, as the Kaiser is alleged to have declared 
in a recent letter, “if it only gave us for the moment 
but an incomplete result, would, at least, serve as a 
preparation for the future.” In the light of this and 
other hints, the British Press is probably justified in 
attaching a good deal of importance to the news of the 
suspension of the Deutsches Tageszeitung by the German 
Government ; extreme chauvinistic propaganda is not 
calculated to facilitate the creation of an atmosphere 
favourable to peace. The Imperial Chancellor is even 
reported to be in favour of abandoning the submarine 
campaign and conciliating America, which seems to be 
another straw blowing in the same direction. But, in 
reality, peace is further off than ever, for the gods have 
not yet made the Allies mad. 

* * , 

We discuss the speech of the new Minister of Munitions 
at some length elsewhere, but we should like to repeat 
here our conviction that, with all his enthusiasm and 
evident desire to be fair all round, Mr. Lloyd George is 
not really offering the workers a square deal. He is 
asking tremendous sacrifices from workmen in regard to 
the acceptance of compulsion and the abolition of Trade 
Union restrictions, and he is asking no sacrifices what- 
ever from employers. The owners of the workshops 
in which strikes are to be made illegal, and the workers’ 
safeguards abandoned, are to receive all, and more than 
all, the profits they made before the war, and the 
workers are not even to be permitted to press for any share 
in this prosperity to meet the increased cost of living. 
Undoubtedly, as we have said, Mr. Lloyd George 
intends to be fair, but that any man can for a moment 
regard such an arrangement as equitable would pass 
belief if industrial history had not shown so often 
how nearly impossible it is for the employing class to 
comprehend the point of view of the employed. 

* + * 

There are two important points. In the first place, if 
the making of munitions at the highest possible speed is 
to be a really national effort, it is surely obvious that 
there should be no question of private profits (other than 
payment for directive services and for the use of plant) 
connected with it. In the second place, there must be 
some more definite guarantee with regard to the re- 
establishment of Trade Union conditions after the war. 
The latter point is crucial. Mr. Lloyd George, with 
unquestionable sincerity, asks Trade Unionists “ to 
rely on the honour of a great nation”; but that is 
altogether too vague. After the war Trade Unionists 
will have to engage in a great, and probably severe, 
struggle to regain the position they have surrendered. 
They will be very heavily handicapped in that struggle 
by the inevitable industrial depression, and they will 
have to deal not with “a great nation,” but with a 
mulititude of individual employers, some of whom, at 
all events, in the words of the Times, “ regard as almost 
criminal the suggestion that these iniquitous restrictions 
should be reimposed after the war.’ The nation may 





be sympathetic, but how precisely will it come to the 
aid of the Unions in their future hour of need? The 
insertion of a special clause in the new Bill would be 
the most satisfactory form of guarantee ; but if owing 
to difficulties of drafting that is not practicable, there 
is an obvious alternative method. The present Govern- 
ment is a Coalition; if, therefore, Mr. Lloyd George 
will declare, not “on the honour of the nation” but on 
the honour of all his colleagues, that after the war the 
full powers of Parliament will, if necessary, be used to 
reinstate the Trade Unions in their old position (so far 
as that is humanly possible) that will be generally 
accepted as a satisfactory substitute for a statutory 
guarantee. And what difficulty can there be in the way 
of such a declaration if Mr. Lloyd George is in earnest ? 
* * * 

There is another aspect of the situation which Mr, 
Lloyd George has still evidently failed to grasp, for in 
his speech on Tuesday he once more used big words 
about “compulsion.” If, after his “ seven days ” have 
elapsed, he asks Parliament for the power to compel 
workmen to serve in munition factories, he will probably 
get it, but he will find it a weapon that breaks in his 
hands. Except in work of the very crudest description, 
compulsion is practically worthless, for though men 
may be obliged to keep certain hours at a certain factory, 
there are no known means by which they can be forced 
against their will to produce work that is satisfactory 
either in quantity or in quality. Few people realise 
how wide is the margin of possible expansion or con- 
traction of output, according to the willingness of the 
men employed. In a recent case in the Courts it was 
reported that in a certain factory the normal output of 
shell cases per man in a given time was 7. This had been 
raised lately to 12, and one man had completed 24! 
The difference between 7 and 24 represents, in this case, 
the area in which compulsion is powerless, and the 
attempt to employ it might be expected to lead to the 
minimum results. What, then, it may be asked, is to be 
done if men will not work ? The answer is that if after 
you have removed all their legitimate grievances and 
apprehensions they still will not put forth their best 
efforts, then there is no remedy. But we would as soon 
believe in the cowardice of the New Army as in the 
possibility of that situation arising. 

* * * 

If there is any fault to be found with the conditions 
of the new War Loan it is that they are almost too 
attractive. It is, at all events, possible to argue that the 
Government might have obtained the money it needs 
more cheaply. Until, however, the results of the issue 
are known criticism of this kind would be premature, 
and, in any case, the Government is probably wise to 
offer at once the highest price that it is at all likely to 
have to pay in the future. Four and a half per cent. on 
the security of the Consolidated Fund should be under 
any circumstances that can be foreseen enough to secure 
continuously all the money that the Government will 
require to raise by loan during the war. And if the rate 
of interest should prove to be too high the right of 
redemption at par in ten years’ time sets a definite limit 
to the possible extravagance. The provision that in 
any event the loan is to be redeemed within 80 years 
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is a satisfactory feature of the issue, but is hardly, we 
suppose, to be taken at its face value, since, in so far as 
Consols are converted into war loan stock, this would 
mean the liquidation not only of our new indebtedness, 
but of our old as well at a far greater rate than has ever 
been attempted. We wonder what Mr. Goschen, who 
lived long enough to see his 2} per cents. reach 114, 
would have thought could he have foreseen their 
ignominious and unlamented exit at 66%. His senti- 
mental regrets would perhaps have been tempered, as 
ours certainly are, by the thought of the automatic 
reduction of the national liabilities. All the same, one 
cannot help hoping that the name of the most famous 
of all stocks will not be allowed either to drop out of the 
language or to remain attached to what will presumably 
be an unpopular remnant. 
* * * 
The facilities offered to the small investor are by 
universal consent one of the most satisfactory features 
of the new loan. These facilities are ostensibly intended 
for the benefit of the working class, but undoubtedly 
unless some system of active canvassing is set in motion 
it will be the poorer sections of the middle class rather 
than the working class who will take advantage of them. 
The great majority of manual workers employed at 
weekly wages are not “small investors,” because they 
are not investors at all. For millions of them any kind 
of saving is, of course, impossible, but even where it is 
possible it is not customary, and we doubt whether the 
mere offer of facilities is likely to produce any great 
result. It is very desirable, however, that great results 
should be produced, not merely in order that the loan 
may be a success and may be widely distributed, but 
because the present is an altogether unique opportunity 
of establishing the habit of saving and investment 
amongst the better-to-do sections of the wage-earning 
class. Everyone who is not a millionaire knows how 
difficult it is to save without some special inducement 
or reminder, such as the regular falling due, for example, 
of the premiums of an endowment insurance policy ; 
and what is hard for men with incomes of from £5 to £20 a 
week is still harder for men with incomes of from 35s. 
to 60s. a week. The mere knowledge that the Post Office 
is willing to accept 5s., if requested, and to pay the 
farthing a month for it is not enough. 
* ok * 


The distribution of “ scrip vouchers ” through Trade 
Unions and Friendly Societies is a step in the right 
direction, but it should be possible to do much more than 
this. We suggested last week that a receiving office 
for loan subscriptions (of an even less amount than 5s.) 
should be established next to every wage-paying wicket. 
Mr. McKenna has offered to facilitate any efforts of 
this kind by employers; and there are many other 
expedients that might be adopted. The Prudential 
Assurance Company has already, we understand, placed 
its enormous staff at the Chancellor’s disposal, and we do 
not see why a new special organisation of War Loan can- 
vassers should not be created out of the still large reserve 
of unoccupied women. There ought to be a savings 
Campaign as widespread and as persistent as the 
recruiting campaign. The active support of every 
newspaper and every pulpit could easily be enlisted to 
reinforce the efforts of speakers and canvassers, so that 


no one should be allowed to forget the desirability, as 
long as the war lasts, of lending every penny that can 
be spared to the State. We feel no doubts as to the 
success of such a campaign, if properly organised, and 
the permanent benefits that might flow from it would 
be worth much more than all the trouble and effort it 
would involve. On the other hand, without something 
of the sort we fear that the expectation of working- 
class participation in the loan will prove to be largely a 
delusion. 
* * * 

For the British public the last chapter of the rebellion 
in South Africa is closed with the conviction and sentence 
of De Wet. As to De Wet’s direct responsibility for 
the lives lost in this most foolish and futile of civil wars, 
there can be no doubt; and if he had been sentenced to 
death it would have been impossible to question on 
general grounds the justice of the Court’s decree. By 
a wise decision of the Union Parliament, however, the 
death penalty had been expressly excluded in the 
provisions of the special statute passed a few weeks ago, 
and accordingly De Wet has been sentenced to six 
years’ imprisonment and a fine of £2,000. This is by 
no means the maximum punishment which the Court 
was empowered to inflict, and cannot, to say the least, 
be regarded as vindictive. Nevertheless, we confess to 
a hope, which is probably shared by most people in this 
country, that the prisoner will not actually serve the 
whole of the sentence. Before leaving the court he 
stated through his counsel that he had acted as he did 
from deep religious conviction. This is not the whole 
truth, but it is certainly partly true, and De Wet is an 
old man who has not been able to unlearn in ten years 
the national patriotism of a lifetime. In the circum- 
stances the necessity of making an example of him does 
not appear to be very imperative, and in spite of what 
he has done we should not like to know that he had 
died in prison. 

* * * 

The 45,000 members of the National Union of Woman 
Suffrage Societies, one of the very largest of organisa- 
tions of women, have just given a decisive vote upon 
the proposal, made by some of the most active and most 
eloquent of their leaders, that the union should throw 
itself into the movement for peace. The issue was 
remitted to the branches, and the 700 delegates who met 
at Birmingham last week came definitely instructed 
by the local meetings. Practically everywhere the 
members proved to be stiffer than the committees 
(as the committees were stiffer than some of the leaders) 
in opposition to the assumption that a suffrage organi- 
sation must necessarily be propagandist against war ; 
or that the National Union should be involved in any 
attempt to put pressure on the Government to make 
peace. The cardinal resolution on this point was 
defeated by a majority of more than six to one. This 
is a striking triumph for Mrs. Fawcett and her policy 
of concentration on the suffrage ; and it is all the more 
a triumph in that, although those members of the 
Executive Committee who took an active part in the 
recent International Women’s Congress at The Hague 
have retired and have been replaced, there has fortu- 
nately been no split or secession, and no diminution in 
the membership of the Union. 
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MUNITIONS AND THE MAN 


N his exposition of the policy of the new Munitions 
I Department the House of Commons heard Mr. 
Lloyd George at his best. As a subsequent speaker 
complained, the new Minister expounded everything 
except the Bill that he was introducing. But that is 
Mr. Lloyd George’s way, and it is not a bad way for his 
purpose. What are the clauses of a Bill, clad in the 
repellent phraseology of the Parliamentary draftsman, 
to the supreme importance of making the necessary 
impression on the listening millions ? What Mr. Lloyd 
George conveyed to the nation—and conveyed with the 
very minimum of statements of fact, and almost without 
anything that could be called an argument—was a deep 
sense of the gravity of our position; a feeling that the 
moment had arrived for any action, however unprece- 
dented, by which the emergency could be met; a con- 
viction that the Cabinet was at last alive to the need, 
and that, whatever mistakes others had made in the 
past, the speaker was the man to trust ; and that some- 
thing very large and grandiose and new and practical in 
the way of organisation of the necessary capital and 
labour was being set in motion, in order to enable the 
country to turn out even more than the eight millionshells 
per month with which the speaker credited Germany 
and Austria. It was all admirably contrived to secure 
for the work of the new Munitions Department the 
indispensable backing of popular approval. 

Whether the result in quantity of output will come up 
to Mr. Lloyd George’s expectation, or correspond with 
the popular enthusiasm, no one can safely predict. The 
Government keeps to itself not only the facts of the 
situation, which it alone can know, but also all precise 
indication of the action which it is taking. As far as 
the employers are concerned we gather that, for all the 
parade of district Committees and Government emis- 
saries, they remain both in possession and in control of 
the works with which they are to fulfil the Government 
orders, on the old basis of contract prices and private 
profit. They are to suffer nothing in income, however 
large this may be, nor are they to be put to any personal 
inconvenience. What is asked from them is prompti- 
tude in transforming their plant to undertake novel 
kinds of work, and docility in accepting orders to make 
anything that is required of them, in the largest possible 
quantities and at such prices as may be arranged in their 
higgling with the head office. Only in certain estab- 
lishments, which are to be classed apart, is there to be a 
“ limitation of profits,” the details of which are not yet 
disclosed, and in the efficacy of which, against a capitalist 
indisposed to be limited, no economist, no accountant, 
and no practical business man will believe. There has, 
moreover, been as yet only one public indication of the 
suggested basis of limitation, and that was the average 
annual net profits of the past three years, and twenty per 
cent. in addition ! 

The employers, we are assured, are willing enough to 
undertake these profitable new contracts, and we do not 
doubt the fact; but the difficulties are materials, 
machines and men. Certain capitalists, acting on the 
purest principles of the accepted business code, are, we 
are told, “holding up” stocks of material, and the 
Government may have to assume control of the entire 
trade in certain metals, as well as in coal. Machines 
take months to make, and unfortunately they have not 
been ordered in sufficient quantity—a mistake which 
Mr. Lloyd George is repairing. But it is the men whom 
he is specially setting out to get, and it is almost entirely 





to this point that the Bill is directed. What is going to 
be made law next week—we have to judge without 
seeing the exact terms of the Bill, which are even now 
not finally settled—is Compulsory Arbitration and the 
prohibition of strikes ; the summary suppression during 
the continuance of the war of all Trade Union regulations 
which any employer complains of as calculated to inter- 
fere with production; the punishment of breaches of 
contract as criminal offences ; and the enlistment (which 
Mr. Lloyd George says may be voluntary, but which is 
to be made compulsory if a sufficient number of skilled 
artisans do not volunteer within the next seven days) of a 
large mobile corps of engineering mechanics, under 
obligation to serve for a six months’ term. 

Now, in a grave national crisis we must all be prepared 
to make sacrifices ; and the Government, having alone 
the knowledge, must be left complete freedom and 
responsibility for any decision. We certainly are no 
opponents of direct “ national service ’’ in its fullest 
sense, in industry as in every other department of 
national life, and applied to those who are now em- 
ployers equally with those who are now their wage 
earners: which is, in fact, what Socialists stand for. 
But we doubt whether the projected attempt to graft 
compulsory service—enforced only on the manual 
workers, and only on a special class of these—upon a 
profit-making capitalist system, with its gross inequali- 
ties of toil and of income, will produce the desired result 
in increase of output. In our view, if the Government 
cannot make the factories into State establishments, 
and put all alike on a salary basis, Mr. Lloyd George 
would do better to rely on his unrivalled powers of 
national persuasion and to induce the operatives to 
work as he induces their employers to direct. There is 
still time to convert the Bill into what, as we believe, 
would be a much more potent shell-producing 
machine. 

For consider the proposal to prohibit all suspensions 
of work, and to substitute, in the settlement of all dis- 
putes whatsoever, the “Compulsory Arbitration” of 
Sir George Askwith and his colleagues. What is to 
happen if the workmen think that the employer is 
reducing piecework rates ; or if food prices continue to 
rise and the employers do not voluntarily and propor- 
tionately increase wages? On what principle is Sir 
George Askwith to give judgment, and how is the judg- 
ment to be enforced ? Are the workmen and employers 
alike to be required by law to accept any rate of wages 
thus fixed? Is a particular workman to be forbidden 
by law to throw up his job on the expiration of his 
current contract ; or is an employer to be required by 
law to continue to keep that particular workman in his 
employment at the new wage? The couple of million 
coalminers and cotton operatives have so far flatly 
refused to accept Compulsory Arbitration, and Mr. 
Lloyd George definitely announced that if they remained 
obdurate he would not seek to compel them. It cannot 
fail to cause discontent if some Trade Unions are coerced 
and others not. We suggest that it would be better to 
drop all mention of Compulsory Arbitration from the 
Bill, and to continue to rely on the quite effective 
mediation between employers and employed by which 
Sir George Askwith is now preventing any serious strike. 

The statutory suspension of all Trade Union regula- 
tions during the war may be inevitable, but their resto- 
ration at its close ought to be secured explicitly by 
statute in the same way as the suspension, and we hope 
that an amendment to this effect will be moved. It is, 
however, as Mr. Lloyd George has now discovered, not 
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the Trade Union regulations that impede production, so 
much as the workman’s ingrained habit of adjusting the 
speed of his work to what he considers the way in which 
he is treated. If, as the Minister of Munitions has be- 
come aware, employers reward large product by an 
attempt to reduce piecework prices, men simply will 
not work at their top speed. We suggest that a clause 
in the Bill should provide explicitly against any reduction 
in piecework rates, however large the output and the 
consequent earnings. 

Against penalties for breaches of contract there is, in 
principle, no objection. But the new Munition Courts, 
composed of a single (military ?) officer, assisted by one 
employer and one workman as “ assessors,” seem very 
dangerous tribunals. The matter becomes of grave 
importance if they are to deal not merely with such cases 
as drunkenness and unpunctuality, but also with em- 
ployers’ claims to prevent men leaving their service on 
the expiration of their wage-contracts. There must, 
surely, be some provision for defendants to be repre- 
sented at these novel Industrial Court-martials by “a 
friend,”” who may be the Trade Union secretary ; for 
some inexpensive right of appeal against decisions which 
may be capricious or mistaken; and for a precise 
limitation of the Court’s jurisdiction and powers. 

As for the plan of compulsorily enlisting a brigade of 
mechanics to work in capitalist profit-making factories, 
it is open to the most serious objections both of principle 
and of practice, and we earnestly ask the Government to 
drop the idea. If the men will not come for the pecu- 
niary and other inducements offered, they simply cannot 
be compelled by force to work at anything like top speed, 
or with even adequate efficiency. And the very project 
is full of peril. There are, corresponding to the preva- 
lence of large profits, ugly features in the Labour situa- 
tion which any such unpopular step might very quickly 
accentuate. Even the German Government does not 
secure its output either of coal or of shells from un- 
willing workers. It takes care to make them willing, 
just as Mr. Lloyd George is making the employers 
willing. 

We believe that if the Bill is in the right terms, and if 
Mr. Lloyd George keeps to the right tone, the Trade 
Unions (whose executive committees have not agreed 
to the Government proposals, still less the members) will 
cordially respond. They, too, must remember that the one 
thing the nation cannot now afford is indiscipline. What 
the responsible executives undertake, and the membership 
endorses, must be performed. The individual workman 
who fails at his job is, in effect, guilty of the death of 
some fellow-citizen at the front who, because of failure 
at home, dies that England may live. 


A GERMAN DEFENCE OF THE 
LUSITANIA CRIME 


W- have received the following communication 


from Professor Ténnies of Kiel University. 

The letter was written in German, and has been 
translated as accurately as possible. Professor Ténnies 
is a man widely known in Germany, and to some extent in 
this country, as an authority on political science. He has 
written much on the history of political thought, especially 
on the development of the English school of polities. Before 
the war he showed strong Anglophil tendencies in certain 
directions, and for some time he has been closely identified 
with the movement towards the political education of the 


German people largely upon English lines. He holds the 
Chair of Political Economy at Kiel, and lectures at the 
Weltwirtschaftliches Institut, which has recently been 
established in that city. He is a native of Holstein. 


[TRANSLATION. ] 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTEsMAN. 


Str,—In Tue New Statesman of May 15th you raise 
the question as to the real motive for the sinking of the 
Lusitania ; you state that the official justification of the 
“ crime ” throws little light upon the matter. With regard 
to the answer you supply to the question I am surprised 
that it did not occur to you that the object may have been 
to make those English journalists, who until then had been 
fairly reasonable, lose their senses completely. Certainly, if 
that had been the object, the author of the act of war 
might congratulate himself upon his success. 

Under the title “‘ The Duty of the Allies ” one of the con- 
tributors to your journal, which until then had been emi- 
nently sagacious, writes such utter nonsense that I am 
inclined to believe that an unprejudiced doctor would take 
it for a silly jest rather than for the work of a mentally 
afflicted person who had written it in all seriousness. The 
writer’s statement that the contention that the war is a 
struggle between civilisation and barbarism has now, by 
the consent of the whole world, become a truism is the least 
astonishing. There follows this loathsome piece of cant : 


From these considerations follows a conclusion which many people, 
including ourselves, have been extremely reluctant to adopt, but which 
seems to be irresistible—namely, that at the end of the war “* Germany ” 
must cease to exist. 

[The article went on to explain that by “ Germany” was 
meant, of course, not a nation, but a political system—two 
things which in that country can be clearly differentiated. 

—Ed. N.S.] 


This cant cannot be ascribed to a man in his senses. I will 
not burden the reader of this letter with the details, weari- 
some as they are stupid, with which this friendly sentiment 
is expounded. In any case they are only of psychiatric 
interest and not worth refuting. 

That Tue New Statesman, however, prints this article 
in a prominent position after the publication of Bernard 
Shaw’s Common Sense About the War, with supplementary 
matter, and letters by Morel and “ Anglo-French,” leads 
one regretfully to assume that a certain change has taken 
place in the editorial chamber; and that is not surprising. 
We all suffer in spirit through the experiences of this war. 
That non-combatants in every war suffer manifold injuries 
—direct or indirect—to life, health and property is nothing 
new, but nevertheless the effect is always profoundly 
shattering. It is not extraordinary that whoever ventures 
into the sphere of ocean warfare runs the risk of losing his 
life. The agents of the Cunard Company embarked hundreds 
of passengers in a ship which was loaded with 5,400 cases of 
ammunition ; embarked them although a public warning 
was issued, although it was known that submarines are not 
able to take ships laden with contraband into harbour and 
that submarines under the laws of war have the right to 
destroy such ships; this the American passengers or their 
relatives may settle with the Cunard Company. That our 
pity and commiseration is given to these unfortunate 
people there is no need to mention ; whoever has sympathy 
prefers to be silent. I, for my part, in the face of such a 
catastrophe, will not utter the reproof which, without doubt, 
well-known English newspapers, Cabinet Ministers, and 
other representatives of public opinion, who made a jest of 
submarine warfare and especially the danger to the Lusitania, 
deserve. I am content to let the facts speak for themselves. 

It is a fact that the German Government and military 
authorities made an offer to the United States to discontinue 
submarine warfare if the British Government would agree to 
the proposal of the United States that American agents 
should be allowed to supply corn to the civil population 
so that they should not be delivered over to death by 
starvation. The British Government declined this proposal. 
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Is this fact known to the readers of THE New SrarTeEs- 
MAN? In the issue of March 20th it is stated—the style 
betrays the, let us hope temporarily, mentally afflicted 
author— 

One is surprised to find the American press . . . circulating the 
legend that Germany practically accepted Mr. Wilson’s proposal. 
What she did do was to offer, on terms, not to submarine neutral 
merchantmen and drown their sailors. She indicated at the same time 
that she would continue to submarine British merchantmen and drown 
theirs. But the latter performance is just as illegal and just as in- 
humane as the former, and a British Government may be pardoned for 
feeling at least as much concerned to resent it. 

I do not believe that this is a case of premeditated lying. 
I will not assume that there are persons among your con- 
tributors who are not gentlemen. I prefer to think that 
here the mental affliction of your contributor already began 
to express itself. For if he had been mentally sound he 
must have known that it goes without saying that it was 
never the intention to attack neutral ships; that, on this 
account, your Government advised the captains of your 
merchant vessels which it could not protect to hoist neutral 
flags, the advice being followed on an earlier occasion by 
the auxiliary cruiser Lusitania. 

No one is surprised, although it is deplorable, when 
women and children are starved to death in a besieged 
city or become the prey of diseases which result from a 
siege. If the women and children belong to the enemy, or 
a neutral or a friendly country, or even to the besieger’s 
own land, what difference does it make ? Would the siege 
be abandoned by any belligerent because he knew that 
women and children of neutral lands were among the 
starving? ‘ But,” you will reply, “ that is an exceptional 
ease. Ifa fortified town is threatened with a siege the women 
and children would, as far as possible, be removed. Only 
a portion of the population of a country in a state of war is 
liable to the horrors of a siege.”” In the issue of THE NEw 
STaTESMAN of May 8th, immediately preceding the one 
before mentioned in which the outbreak of lunacy appeared, 
the following can be read on the first page, under “ Com- 
ments ” : 

It is undeniable that recent events at Ypres, in Galicia, and in the 

Baltic provinces of Russia, together with the casualty lists that have 
been arriving from Flanders and the Dardanelles have produced a 
temporary wave of depression in this country. [But this is due to a 
false judgment.] As Mr. Belloc succinctly put it a week or two ago, 
to assume that the Allies have made no progress in the last six months, 
because their trenches are still where they were is just as foolish as it 
would be to assume at the end of 1870, that Moltke had made no pro- 
gress because his investing lines round Paris had remained fixed for 
three months. The operations of the Allies against the Central Empires 
are in essence a siege, if not yet a perfect siege, and, if unreasonable 
alternations of pessimism and optimism are to be avoided, that fact 
should be constantly brought home to the public. 
Indeed ; and we also will constantly recall this fact. No 
better encouragement to successful submarine warfare, no 
better support to the good conscience with which it is 
carried on, can be given than the remembrance of this fact, 
emphasised by you in such an agreeable manner ! 

Pray excuse the presumptuous question, but why did you 
not remember this fact when, in the next number, you 
showed such eagerness to discover the real motives which 
led to the destruction of the Lusitania? No. You did not 
remember this fact. You thought that the besieged would 
have to be gentle and polite; that before they made a 
sortie they would have to send an officer with a flag of truce 
and a message somewhat on these lines: Dear, high-minded 
besiegers, will you, in your perfectly blameless moral con- 
sciousness, be good enough to allow us to make a small 
sortie ? We will do you as little harm as possible, and, 
above all—there are, of course, no women and children, even 
American, among you? If there are we will, of course, 
refrain from making any sortie whatever and will, without 
protest, endure your kind siege as a dispensation of your 
providence ; and we, as your devoted servants, look forward 
to the famine which is announced to us as certain by the 
Times of March 81st, 1915,* as an expression of your superior 





* << The hour of famine will sound for Germany before the end of 1915. 
We hear already that the Government has taken the first measures by 
which an unequal contest against scarcity is proclaimed.” 


civilisation, confident that you, with your well-known 
humanity, will provide those who die from starvation with 
decent burial—you at least bury those who die of famine in 
your London streets. 

To act thus would certainly be becoming on the part of 
your Indian subjects, who—300 million human beings— 
allow themselves to be “improved” through occasional 
famine and enslavement and ill-treatment by a quarter of 
a million soldiers, of whom 80,000 are English; for 
“‘ improvement ” can be the only object of a real Englishman. 
You have also improved Ireland through hunger; you 
desired to improve the colonies beyond the ocean when the 
elder Pitt declared that not a nail should be made there 
without the permission of the benevolent “ Motherland ” ! 

If we bow to our fate and give up the submarine warfare 
as immoral then you would respect us, nicht wahr? You 
would not then fully destroy our Empire, but perhaps allow 
it to continue under your gracious protection ? Of course, 
we would first have to be properly punished for the Belgian 
“ atrocities ’—that is to say, for the defence against the 
friendly and honest welcome offered to our soldiers by the 
innocent Belgian men, women and children. 

But instead of reckoning upon lenient treatment after 
death from starvation, these barbarians, this Potsdam, this 
Prussian militarism comes without waiting for famine, 
fully alive and well nourished, and destroys a British ship 
laden with passengers and munitions! Munitions which 
were to be used to bring these Huns to reason and to provide 
them with an honourable soldier’s death, which they clearly 
do not deserve ! 

Only German villainy, inspired by the teachings of 

Bernhardi, Treitschke and Nietzsche, could act in this 
manner, could destroy not only valuable munition and other 
treasures buried in the ship, but also human life. ‘“ The 
significance,”’ says your mentally afflicted contributor, 
“of the sinking of the Lusitania is that it conjures up a vivid picture 
not of the ‘ horrors of war,’ but of the horrors of barbarism, of a world 
in which the morality which for centuries we have taken for granted 
has ceased to exist.” 


This mentally afflicted person utters what, without 
doubt, healthy-minded persons are thinking. Your morality 
has ceased to exist: the morality of the buccaneer, the 
filibuster and the corsair. ‘ Linked with one virtue and a 
thousand crimes” ; the morality of the people who saw in 
the slave trade the pillar of their Empire ; the morality of 
Clive and Warren Hastings ; the morality of the bombard- 
ment of Copenhagen ; of the robbers of the Danish fleet in 
peace time ; the morality of the opium war; the morality 
of the aristocrats who by word and deed supported the 
slaveholders of America ; the morality of the Conquistadors 
who bound Indian prisoners before the mouths of their 
cannon ; the morality of those who, in the words of Disraeli, 
took Nana Sahib as the example English officers had to 
follow ; the morality which, through “ financial reasons,” 
bombarded Alexandria and condemned harmless peasants 
in Denshawi to death, to prison and flogging (each instance 
fifty lashes) ; the morality which for the sake of the gold in 
Johannesburg destroyed with robber hands the Republic 
of the Transvaal and the Republic of South Africa, which 
James Bryce shortly before had described as a pattern 
State ; the morality of Lord Kitchener, who invented the 
concentration camps, in which the death-rate at times was 
196-8 per thousand per annum—that is to say, one-fifth died 
for the glory of Great Britain! Enough of this morality! 
Sad that it should have been sent to the grave by the 
German barbarians ! 

“But,” you will say, “ British morality has never done 
anything which can be compared with the sinking of the 
Lusitania.” Let me quote the following instance. “ The 
British Government issued instructions to seize four of these 
ships (treasure ships from South America) which were due 
at Cadiz. On October 5th, 1804, the ships were encountered 
off Cadiz by four British frigates. The Spanish commander 
was summoned to surrender and disregarded the summons, 
the forces being equal on either side, though he was quite 
unprepared to resist. A short but furious action followed 
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in which one of the Spanish vessels, with a number of non- 
combatants on board, blew up; the other three were 
captured with treasure valued at £1,000,000. (H. W. 
Wilson, Cambridge Modern History, Vol. 1X., p. 217-218.) 
In an older work (Hughes, Continuation of Hume and Smollett, 
Vol. IV., p. 81-82) the following is narrated with regard to 
the non-combatants who met such a dreadful death: “A 
man, with his wife, four daughters and five sons, on his way 
home to Spain, was with one of the sons on board another 
frigate and they had the horrible fate to be spectators of the 
awful catastrophe which in a moment deprived them of 
their relations and robbed them of their property which had 
been acquired during a twenty-five years’ residence in South 
America.” 

“ It was sad,” you will say, “‘ but there were after all only 
nine persons! Compare this with the Lusitania! The 
deaths of the nine persons who were on a war vessel was one 
of the normal horrors of war.” Horrors of war! Pardon ! 
The attack on the Spanish treasure fleet by four English 
frigates at the command of the British Government took 

lace in time of peace! The British Ambassador was in 
Madrid ; he had all kinds of “‘ complaints ” to bring forward 
which he discussed with the Spanish Minister ; in time of peace 
the English admiral surprised ships laden with silver belong- 
ing to a neutral State ; in time of peace he blew up a ship in 
which five women and four young men or boys were pas- 
sengers and stole £1,000,000! In time of peace the British 
Admiralty gave the order to attack the Spanish flag in all 
seas and to send to the bottom ships of any tonnage, even 
those of less than 100 tons.* And this according to the still 
living British historian, H. W. Wilson, was “ in the circum- 
stances . . . justifiable!” 

Your logic—the political logic of the Briton is remarkable 
—will probably discover that in reality the German Empire 
was at peace with England because an actual state of war 
is only possible between civilised people ; as the Germans are 
not civilised folk ; since the German Empire is doomed to 
destruction, therefore it “in idea ” no longer exists, etc., ete. 

I congratulate you on your logic and on the whole of the 
rest of your philosophy.—Yours truly, 

FERDINAND TONNIES. 
Professor of Political Economy, University of Kiel. 


There is probably no one in this country of any shade of 
opinion who believes that the crime of sinking the Lusitania 
is capable of any sort of defence or extenuation ; but if there 
were such, this letter would, we imagine, finally dissolve 
their doubts. When a man of Professor Ténnies’ knowledge, 
ability, and breadth of mind is driven to descend to such a 
level of controversy, his case must be bad indeed. The 
letter does not even convince the reader that the Professor 
himself really believes in that case. 

Professor Ténnies expresses surprise that the editorial 
article from which he quotes should have appeared in a 
journal which has published Mr. Bernard Shaw’s Common 
Sense About the War and letters from Mr. E. D. Morel and 
“Anglo-French”; and he suggests that there has been 
some editorial change. He does not, perhaps, understand 
the principles on which a paper like THe New StaTEsMAN is 
conducted. We published Common Sense About the War 
because, although it contained much with which we could 
not agree, we thought that it presented certain aspects of the 
truth about the war which were in some danger of being 
neglected and which, if the full strength of the British case 
was to be appreciated outside these islands, ought not to be 
neglected ; but if Professor Ténnies has read THe NEw 
STATESMAN as regularly as his letter suggests, he must be 
aware that Mr. Bernard Shaw’s pamphlet was not an expres- 
sion of editorial opinion. As for the letters of Mr. E. D. 
Morel and “ Anglo-French,” they were written expressly to 
criticise articles which had appeared in this paper, and we 





* Memoires de Prince de la Paix, T. 3, 2 p. 34. 





were no more responsible for the views expressed in them 
than we are for the views expressed by Professor Ténnies— 
whose letter also we are publishing. 

It is difficult to reply to a letter which consists so largely 
of invective, but it is evident that in some respects our know- 
ledge of the facts differs from that of the Professor. He 
refers, for example, to an alleged offer of Germany to dis- 
continue submarine warfare (den Unterseeboots-Krieg ein- 
zustellen) if Great Britain would permit food to be imported 
for the civil population of Germany. It is certain that no 
such offer has ever been made. The paragraph which the 
Professor quotes from our columns on the subject was based 
on the actual text of Germany’s offer as communicated to 
the British Government by the United States, and accurately 
represents its substance. It was merely an offer to exercise 
the right of search just so far as might be necessary to 


made sufficiently clear that vessels which turned out to be 
British would be sunk with as little regard for the safety 
of the non-combatant passengers and crew as heretofore. 
According to the Professor, only a madman could think that 
Germany intended to attack neutral vessels. But that she 
intended at least to subject neutral vessels to serious risks 
is a fact doubly attested, firstly by the warning issued to 
neutral vessels not to enter the “‘ war-zone,”’ and, secondly, 
by the large number of neutral vessels which have actually 
been sunk. 

Then, again, the Professor’s knowledge of “ the laws of 
war” seems to be at fault, for he argues that combatants 
have a right to destroy ships laden with contraband and that 
the passengers, knowing this, travelled at their own risk. 
It is true that enemy ships carrying contraband may in 
case of extreme necessity be destroyed, but the “laws of 
war ” lay it down in the most explicit and emphatic terms 
possible that this may only be done after the safety of any 
non-combatants on board has been adequately secured. 
The passengers were, therefore, fully entitled to believe, 
and did, in fact, believe, that they ran no risk of anything 
more serious than at the worst a little discomfort. They 
knew more about the laws of war than Professor Ténnies 
appears to do. How completely, indeed, the Professor 
fails to appreciate the charge which he and his fellow- 
countrymen have to face in this matter is shown by his 
citation of the Spanish treasure ships case as if it provided 
a parallel. It is not merely that the Spanish ships were 
armed and in equal force to the British (the Professor 
may perhaps be forgiven for believing that the Lusitania 
was armed, although that belief, as he will eventually learn, 
is completely without foundation). The vital difference 
is that they were given an opportunity of surrendering, 
and that if they had done so not a single life, combatant 
or non-combatant, would have been lost. The suggestion 
that the attack was an unprovoked one made without 
warning in time of peace is not relevant to the present 
discussion, but we may remark in passing that it is an 
extremely misleading suggestion, as anyone who looks up 
the rest of the account from which the Professor quotes 
may see for himself. 

The Professor’s comparison of the sinking of the Lusitania 
with a sortie of a besieged garrison is equally unfortunate. 
A sortie is an attack upon the besieging forces, not upon 
neutrals and non-combatants far removed from the scene 
of operations. There have been only two sorties that we 
know of made by the beleaguered garrison of Germany in 
this war. The first resulted in the bombardment of Scar- 
borough, the second in the sinking of the Bliicher: and so 
far from complaining of such sorties the whole British nation 
has for five months been praying that there may be a third. 
Moreover, it is to be observed that the Professor’s announcement 
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of Germany’s alleged offer den Unterseeboots-Krieg einzustellen 
is in itself an admission that this form of warfare is illegiti- 
mate. A nation at war does not « ‘ier to abandon legitimate 
weapons—even to secure great advantages in return. And 
in this case, if we are to believe—as on the whole we do— 
the repeated declarations of Germany that there is no 
serious shortage of food in that country, it is evident that 
the quid pro quo she is seeking is not substantial. 

There remains the argument that the Lusitania carried 
5,400 cases of ammunition. The facts regarding the nature 
of this alleged cargo have not been made public. The 
Attorney-General hinted at the enquiry last week that the 
description is not correct; and President Wilson’s Note 
appears to imply the same thing. But the point is not 
important ; it is admitted that there was a small amount of 
“‘ contraband ” on board the ship, and for the sake of argu- 
ment we may grant the Professor that it consisted of 
““ammunition.”” But does that really help him? Does he 
really suggest that the commander of the submarine was 
particularly informed on this point and that if there had not 
been contraband on board the ship would not have been 
attacked ? There are any number of cases to prove the 
contrary. The threats against the Lusitania, as against 
other British merchant ships, have been made, and in some 
cases carried into effect, without any reference to whether 
there was contraband on board or not. In short the plea 
is not honest ; it is merely an afterthought. 

But even if the plea were honest, it would not avail. The 
sinking of the Lusitania was only incidentally a crime 
against the laws of war; it was, above all, a crime against 
the laws of humanity, which know nothing of “ contraband ” 
and such technicalities. If Professor Ténnies wishes to 
defend it effectually, he will have to address himself not to 
a court of international lawyers, but to the conscience of 
civilisation. And what then will a few cases of ammunition 
weigh against the sacrifice of 1,100 innocent neutral and 
non-combatant lives ? As President Wilson declared in his 
last Note : 


The sinking of passenger ships involves principles of humanity 
which throw into the background any special circumstances of detail 
which may be thought to affect the case . . . whatever may be the 
other facts regarding the Lusitania, the principal fact is that a great 
steamer, principally and chiefly for the conveyance of passengers, 
carrying more than 1,000 souls who had no part or lot in the conduct 
of the war was torpedoed and sunk without so much as a challenge or 
a warning, and that men, women, and children were sent to their death 
in circumstances unparalleled in modern warfare. . The Govern- 
ment of the United States is contending for nothing less high and sacred 
than the rights of humanity, rights which every Government honours 
itself in respecting. 

Does Professor Ténnies, we wonder, await the verdict of 
posterity as confidently as we do? 

We do not think that Professor Ténnies has yet realised 
the profound sensation that has been produced in every 
corner of the world by the wholesale and cold-blooded murder 
of the passengers on the Lusitania. It was a revelation of 
the incredible. Millions of people waited for the explana- 
tion which they felt sure must be forthcoming, and when 
the nature of Germany’s defence became known the con- 
science of civilisation was perhaps even more deeply shocked 
than by the outrage itself. The German Government 
had deliberately set aside fundamental principles of humanity 
which at this stage in the world’s progress were universally 
believed to be secure. It had set up in its crudest form the 
doctrine that he who is hard pressed in war has no obliga- 
tions beyond or above his own interests or impulses of 
revenge. The Professor with his talk about sieges and 


sorties would seem to be upholding that same doctrine, and 
the war has shown it indeed to be the very spirit of German 
Kultur. 


Yet what is it but the philosophy of barbarism ?— 





to discredit and destroy which there is no sacrifice too great 
for civilisation to make. Our declaration (quoted by the 
Professor) that the system and tradition which is the modern 
German Empire must after this war cease to exist was 
intended rather as a prediction than as a threat. Like the 
French Empire of Napoleon the First, it has revealed itself 
as something which Europe cannot and dare not tolerate ; 
and like that other empire it will sooner or later be des- 
troyed. It is the object of the Allies to destroy it in the 
present war. If they fail, if peace is patched up without 
that object being accomplished, then there will be fresh 
wars ; and we do not believe there is a State in Europe that 
will not, if need be, bear its share in those wars against the 
common enemy, until it is accomplished—from within or 
from without. That it could be done more easily and more 
effectually from within goes without saying, but dare we 
hope that the problem will be solved in that way? If not, 
Europe must find another. 


IRISH DISAFFECTION 


(FROM AN IRISH CORRESPONDENT.) 


Mr. Heaty, K.C., M.P.: He (the prisoner) referred to Home Rule, 
which was on the Statute Book. 

MAGISTRATE : Which was what ? 

Mr. Hearty : Which was on the Statute Book. 

MAGISTRATE : And is it ? 

Mr. Hearty: Perhaps your worship does not know what Home 
Rule is. (Laughter.) 

MAGISTRATE : Not yet. 

[Trial of Mr. Sean MacDermott under the Defence of the Realm Act.] 


HE last few weeks have been a critical period in 
Ireland. There was just the chance that Mr. 
Redmond might accept office in the Coalition 
Cabinet. In accordance with the general expectation, 
the Irish Party decided to retain its independence. 
Secondly, there was the possibility that, in view of the 
establishment of a Government without obligations on 
the Home Rule question, Mr. Redmond would promote 
a hostile agitation from Ireland, such as must have 
involved in effect the withdrawal of Irish support for the 
war. Here again the Party avoided revolutionary action. 
The formation of the Coalition Government was an event 
over which Mr. Redmond had no control, a disaster from 
the Home Ruler’s point of view, but an unavoidable 
disaster ; the best that Mr. Redmond could do was to 
save what might be left of the status quo. Ireland 
should (a) continue to support British war policy ; (5) 
continue to support the Irish Party on the old lines of 
policy laid down by Parnell. But even these conserva- 
tive aims were seriously threatened during the past 
month, first by the proposal to appoint Mr. Campbell 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, and secondly by the scare 
over conscription. Mr. Campbell has not been appointed 
Lord Chancellor ; the conscription scare has died down ; 
and the Irish Party, absolved for the moment from the 
necessity, as the phrase goes, of “ rousing the country,” 
declare that the only danger to Home Rule comes from 
a minority of “ professing Nationalists,” the Sinn Feiners! 
which sounds like an anti-climax; but the Party was 
aware no doubt that circumstances lately had been 
playing into the hands of the Nationalist minority. Not 
a third of the electorate turned up to vote for Mr. Red- 
mond’s candidate in College Green; in Tipperary the 
Party’s man almost lost the seat ; and in Dublin there has 
been a rush to recruit—in Mr. John MacNeill’s Irish 
volunteers. 
In his speeches at the recent Irish trials under the 
Defence of the Realm Act Mr. Healy devoted himself 
chiefly to the anomalies of the Irish situation. “ We 
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have a party,” said Mr. Healy, “ which claims to have 
secured Home Rule. My client (Mr. Milroy) denies that 
we have secured it. My client said: ‘Ireland is not 
going to be fooled again.’ It was a political speech 
criticising certain leaders. My client criticised the Irish 
party.”"- Mr. Milroy’s oration at Beresford Place was 
interrupted by a man who called for cheers for Redmond ; 
whereupon Mr. Milroy retorted: ““ You ought to be at 
the front, if you are a supporter of Mr. Redmond.” Was 
this a discouragement of recruiting? In a malicious 
argument Mr. Healy suggested that the real offence of 
the Sinn Feiners who are being prosecuted under the 
Defence of the Realm Act is that, unlike Redmond 
and Carson, they do not put their trust in British parties. 
For, after all, when did Mr. Redmond declare himself 
in favour of recruiting? Not until Home Rule had 
reached the Statute Book. But the Sinn Feiners do not 
recognise this guarantee. And, again, would Sir Edward 
Carson have favoured recruiting in Ulster if he had not 
had the assurance of good English support to be extended 
to his Cause after the termination of the war? In short, 
the loyalty of the two chief Irish parties is of a condi- 
tional character. Why, even with Home Rule on the 
Statute Book, some of the Redmondites threatened 
during the recent crisis to oppose conscription if they did 
not get the Lord Chancellorship to their Aking. These 
considerations did not, and could not, weigh with the 
magistrate before whom the cases of Messrs. Milroy and 
MacDermott were tried by order of the military authori- 
ties. Mr. Mahony had only to determine whether the 
speeches of the prisoners were calculated to prejudice 
recruiting, and there was but one answer to that question. 
Mr. Sheehy Skeffington was sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment, Mr. MacDermott to four months, Mr. 
Milroy to three months, hard labour being added in each 
ease. It is, however, regrettable that the claim of the 
three men to be treated as political offenders was not 
allowed, since in Mr. Mahony’s own words there was no 
question of their being evil-minded or dishonourable 
persons. 

The points raised by Mr. Healy, though they could not 
affect the magistrate’s decision, deserve certainly to be 
contemplated by the responsible governors of Ireland. 
If Irish support for the war be wanted, it is most impor- 
tant that Mr. Redmond should retain his prestige among 
Nationalists ; nothing, however, could be more damaging 
to Mr. Redmond than the imprisonment by the Govern- 
ment of his political opponents. He will get, quite 
unjustly, the name of “ felon setter,”” and, moreover, 
the Irish people, though they are not pro-German, do 
not even in these days regard “ sedition ” as a criminal 
offence. For instance, a jury of ordinary Dublin citizens, 
not of Sinn Feiners or Jews, refused amid applause in 
court to give a verdict of guilty in the case of the postal 
official who was charged on strong evidence with pro- 
moting sedition in Co. Wexford some months ago. Here 
again the counsel, Mr. Healy, could plead that his client 
had been goaded into extreme courses by petty persecu- 
tion on the part of his political enemies. 

Now the issues raised by these trials are, at least in 
part, of domestic significance ; and the fact adds interest 
to a proposal recently made by some of the younger 
Nationalists—namely, that Home Rule should be 
brought into operation without delay. If the war still 
continues in September an Order in Council must post- 
pone the operation of the Act. ‘ Let the country ”— 
this is the new proposal—‘ decide to have Home Rule 
in September and the Coalition must either agree to 
bring the Act into operation or face the consequences of 





grave disaffection in Ireland.” A dozen practical objec- 
tions, including “‘ Ulster,” leap to the mind ; but theo- 
retically Home Rule in September should be an agreeable 
prospect for those who wish to strengthen Irish public 
opinion in regard to the war. There might still be, 
even under Home Rule, a certain amount of seditious 
writing and speaking ; but the concession would weaken 
the extremists, and in the unlikely event of dangerous 
pro-German conspiracies an Executive, composed of Mr. 
Redmond’s supporters, might be trusted to act in 
harmony with the military authorities. Owing to 
depopulation and impoverishment, Ireland has, as Mr. 
Sheehy Skeffington pointed out in his “‘ speech from the 
dock,”’ a very special case in these days. What return 
had she in the nineteenth century for her blood poured 
out on England’s behalf during the Napoleonic era ? 
If it is accepted as a principle that Ireland can best 
manage her own affairs, what could be more illogical 
than to deprive her of the opportunity of doing so in 
this most critical moment of her destiny? Some at 
least of the legislation that may arise out of war emer- 
gencies—e.g., Government interference with the farmer's 
business as suggested lately by Sir Horace Plunkett and 
others, ought in the Irish application thereof to be 
referred to the judgment of the Irish people ; such pro- 
posals would, were a Home Rule Parliament sitting, 
come within the purview of that body. 

These no doubt are counsels of perfection, serving only 
to remind one of the great gulf that is fixed between 
theory and practice in Ireland, especially (if we may 
believe Mr. Healy, who had a grand opportunity of 
airing his individual views at the recent trials) under 
Liberal Governments. ‘“‘ This country,” said Mr. Healy, 
“is left without government. We have an Under 
Secretary, it is true, but his only knowledge of Irish 
affairs is by a weekly conference with Mr. John Dillon 

. at which Mr. Birrell does not attend. For the 
whole space of the nine months since the war has been 
on we have had a Chief Secretary, who is practically an 
absentee from Ireland. . . . Most of the coercion in this 
country has come from one party. . . . From one party 
we have fulsome promises, disappointed hopes and 
broken pledges ; from the other we have the attempt, 
without those pledges, at reasonable law and reform.” 

Individuals who make anti-recruiting speeches cannot 
complain if they are locked up ; and we may believe that 
Mr. Birrell wishes to keep the operations of the Defence 
of the Realm Act within the narrowest possible limits. 
It is a pity, however, that when questioned on the sub- 
ject the Chief Secretary would not, or could not, assert 
that there was equality in the law as between Ireland 
and England. The number of persons imprisoned in 
Ireland is, Mr. Birrell says, about 50. But in 28 of the 
cases the evidence was entirely supplied by Crown officials, 
and the total of 50 does not include punishments By 
fines, deportations and dismissals. Mr. John MacNeill, 
in the Irish V olunteer, affirms that there are “ probably ”’ 
as many persons in Ireland suffering for political offences 
as at the height of the Land war. The Ascendancy party 
rejoices, not because it believes that Mr. Sheehy Skef- 
fington and his friends are really a danger to the Empire, 
but because this sort of thing reminds them of the good 
old days of Prussianism in Ireland. History certainly 
repeated itself during the trial at Cahirciveen, if we may 
believe the account of the proceedings published in the 
Killarney Echo of June 12th. Two sailors in a public- 


house insulted the nationality of a fisherman, named 
Kinsella, saying that the Irish would always be “ under 
the feet” of Englishmen. 


Kinsella retorted by wishing 
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to God that the Germans would come to Ireland, and for 
this offence he was tried under the Defence of the Realm 
Act, at the petty sessions. The inspector who brought the 
charge browbeat each witness for the defence, asking, 
“* How much of the German money did you get to come 
here to give evidence for the accused?” To the first 
witness he said : “ It is not to defend a man who spoke 
against your country you should come. You ought to 
be ashamed of yourself. Go down out of that. Take 
him down for fear he should fall.” One would think 
that it was Mr. Birrell’s subordinate who wished to 
“create disaffection among His Majesty’s subjects ” ; 
but Kinsella was convicted on this charge, and sentenced 
to a fortnight’s hard labour, though the magistrates 
admitted that there had been provocation. 


ANGELS 


R. HORTON’S announcement of his belief in 
D the story of the angels who appeared on the 
side of the British at the battle of Mons and 
struck terror into the Germans, and even into their 
horses, has created a great deal of interest. The story 
has apparently gone abroad through the country on 
wings, like the story of the Russians and the story of the 
war babies. It is said by many people to be based on a 
fanciful sketch contributed by Mr. Arthur Machen to the 
Evening News. But, whatever its origin, it is now 
going the rounds of the parish magazines, and is likely to 
take a permanent place among the legends, true and 
false, of the war. This belief in the active interference 
of divine and semi-divine beings in the conflicts of men 
is as old as the memory of the race. In Homer the 
gods do not neglect their human favourites in the day 
of battle, and, in Rome, Castor and Pollux fight among 
the hosts. Hebrew literature is full of similar stories. 
When Nebuchadnezzar was besieging Jerusalem, we 
are told, Hananeel, the uncle of Jeremiah, conjured up 
angels who put the Chaldeans to flight. “‘ But God,” it 
is added, “ having decreed the fall of the city, had 
changed the names of the angels. Hananeel sum- 
moned up the prince of the world by using the 
Ineffable Name, and he lifted Jerusalem into the air, 
but God cast it down again.” Christian Europe again 
has constantly inclined to the belief in the interference 
of angels in war. We have not to go back to the 
Middle Ages for examples of this. The Irish fairy is 
obviously a being of much the same kind as an angel, 
and those who know the parts of Ireland where the 
belief in fairies still lingers all testify to the existence 
of the idea that these beings are given to interference in 
human wars. “ The gentry,”’ observed an Irish peasant, 
quoted by Mr. Evans Wentz, “ take a great interest in 
the affairs of men, and they always stand for justice 
and right. Any side they favour in our wars, that side 
wins. They favoured the Boers, and the Boers did 
get their rights. They told me they favoured the 
Japanese and not the Russians, because the Russians 
are tyrants. Sometimes they fight among themselves. 
One of them once said, ‘I'd fight for a friend, or I’d 
fight for Ireland.” Perhaps, however, it would be in- 
correct to identify the angels entirely with the fairies. 
According to the legends, the fairies are only a certain 
portion of the angels who followed Satan on his rebellion. 
The myth of these fallen angels is so curious that one 
cannot help quoting it in a form which was taken 
down from an old man in Scotland by Dr. Alexander 
Carmichael : 
The Proud Angel fomented a rebellion among the angels of 





Heaven, where he had been a leading light. He declared that he 
would go and found a kingdom for himself. When going out of 
the door of Heaven the Proud Angel brought prickly lightning 
out of the doorstep with his heels. Many angels followed him— 
so many that at last the Son called out, “‘ Father! Father ! the 
city is being emptied ! ”” whereupon the Father ordered that the 
gates of Heaven and the gates of Hell should be closed. This 
was instantly done. And those who were in were in, and those 
who were out were out; while the hosts who had left Heaven 
and had not reached Hell flew into the holes of the earth, like 
the stormy petrels. These are the Fairy Folk—ever since 
doomed to live under the ground, and only allowed to emerge 
where and when the King permits. 


Angels as a whole do not appear to be so earth- 
bound as this. But their record, like that of the fairies, 
is a record both of good and evil. There were those 
angels, it will be remembered, who in the world before 
the Flood, married the daughters of men, and taught them 
to dye wool and to paint their faces, and were punished 
for their sin. When St. Paul warned women to cover 
their heads because of the angels, he was supposed to 
refer to the incubi of a later period, who were specially 
attracted by women with beautiful hair. And in the 
Hebrew writings we find that the angels are regarded as 
beings who are limited in a host of other ways like 
human beings. It is said, for instance, that they under- 
stand no language but Hebrew, the language of creation. 
Gabriel is an @xception; he understands seventy lan- 
guages, all of which he taught Joseph. They are beings 
who eat and drink. They are, some of them, at least, 
like an intermediate race between the inhabitants of 
Heaven and the human race. Many of them are 
guardian spirits. Each nation has its own guardian 
angel comparable to the Jinn, or Genii of place, in which 
Arabs believe. And each of us individually has his 
guardian angel, or angels, as the modern child is taught 
in the rhyme : 
; Four corners to my bed, 

Four angels round my head, 
One to watch and one to pray, 
And two to bear my soul away. 

They perform every function of tribal and house- 
hold gods, of dryad and naiad and fairy. Each star, 
according to the Talmud, had its angel, and even in 
Christian art angels are often represented carrying a star 
in their hands. As for their numbers they appear to be 
infinite. ‘‘ Thousands of thousands ministered to him,” 
wrote Daniel, describing his vision of the Ancient of 
Days, “‘and ten thousand times a hundred thousand 
stood before him.” Sixty times ten thousand angels 
danced before Jacob when he left the house of 
Laban, and we read of an angel which held a thousand 
angels in its left hand, and ten thousand angels in its 
right. They are represented as beings of various sizes. 
According to a Jewish tradition, each angel is one-third 
of a world ; but the angel Sandalfon is said to be taller 
than his fellows by the length of a journey of five 
hundred years. Their immensity is suggested by the 
story that, after they were created on the second day, 
Michael supported the firmament in the south, Gabriel 
in the north, while God sustained it in the middle. 

It would be hopeless to attempt in a brief spac¢ to 
analyse the thousand elements of vision, fancy, and 
superstition which have contributed to the modern idea 
of an angel. The angel in whom Christians of the 
present day commonly believe has evolved far beyond 
the passions and human appetites and miraculous 
fierceness which the ancient Jews attributed to him. 
He is all grace and merey—a child’s guardian. Or 
should we say “she” ? Those winged whitenesses are 
far more like the most charming of women saints, 
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exquisite Saint Cecilias, than the deep-voiced family of 
men. Yet all the angels whose names we know seem to be 
male. It was the Archangel Gabriel who announced her 
blessedness to the Virgin Mary. While he was delivering 
his message, we are told, the escort of angels who had 
come with him waited outside the house, but afterwards 
they came in and filled the room, hailing Mary as their 
queen, while lilies grew up about her and scented 
the air. There is nearly always something of this 
flowery beauty in the visitations of the angels in Chris- 
tian legends. We are told, for instance, that when the 
shepherds brought their gifts to the manger in which 
the infant Christ was born, they were followed by a 
shepherd girl called Madelon who had nothing to give 
like the eggs and honey and doves that the others had 
brought. Whereupon Gabriel, after the manner of a 
fairy godmother, struck the ground here and there with 
his staff, and everywhere he struck it beautiful flowers 
immediately grew, which have ever since been known as 
Christmas roses or Christ’s flowers. But even in the 
Christian legends the angels appear on occasion in a 
sterner aspect. Thus, when Joseph died, it is said that 
the good angels fought with the evil angels, led by 
Satan, for his soul, and were even in danger of being 
defeated until Christ prayed to God for help, and 
Michael and Gabriel, joining in the battle, routed the 
Satanic hosts. Again, when the Virgin Mary was being 
carried to her tomb, the High Priest of the Jews, accom- 
panied by a mob, attempted to interfere and would have 
thrown down the bier had not the Archangel Michael 
rushed down and cut off his hands at the wrists with his 
fierce sword. But this does not lessen the impression 
of grace one gets from the vast majority of the stories 
about angels, as in the story which tells how an angel 
came one night to the bedside of St. Francis with a 
violin and bow in his hand and said, “ Francis, I will 
play for thee as we play before the throne of God in 
Heaven.” One cannot repress a smile when it is added 
that the angel put the violin to his chin and drew the 
bow across the strings only a single time. Even this, 
however, so filled St. Francis with ecstasy and sweetness 
that he no longer seemed to possess a body. “ If the 
angel had drawn the bow down across the strings again,” 
he said afterwards, “ then would my soul have left my 
body from uncontrollable happiness.”” Music, perhaps 
even more than flowers, is associated in the Christian 
mind with angels. Indeed, there is no idea which has 
survived more vividly in the popular Christian mind than 
that the angels—and angels in the popular Christian 
mind, although not in the Biblical mind, include the 
spirits of the dead—pass their time largely in playing 
musical instruments. In the view of Blake the angels 
delight in all the arts. He once assured Flaxman that 
his mind was filled with books and pictures which he 
had written and painted in eternity before his mortal 
life began, “and these works,” he added, “ are the 
delight and study of archangels.” Blake was an 
authority upon angels: had he not, when a boy, seen 
a tree filled with them at Peckham Rye and beheld the 
starry brilliance of their wings? At the present time, 
however, what is to us the most interesting vision of 
angels ever seen was not that of an artist and poet, but 
that of a French girl-soldier. Poor Joan of Arc saved 
her country and lost her life owing to the vision of an 
angel. It is not the vision but the voices that figure 
most in her story, but it all began with a vision. When 
she was in her thirteenth year she was running a race 
with some other girls who were watching sheep with 





her in a meadow, when she ran so fast that her feet did 
not seem to be touching the ground, and one of the other 
girls cried, “‘ Jeanne, I see you flying close to the earth.” 
When she was resting afterwards a youth spoke to her 
and told her to go home, for her mother needed her. 
This youth was really an angel, for when she went home 
she found her mother had not sent for her at all, but 
was angry with her for leaving the sheep. As she was 
leaving, however, she saw a brilliant cloud, and a voice 
came out of the cloud telling her “ that she must change 
her course of life, and do marvellous deeds, for the King 
of Heaven had chosen her to aid the King of France. 
She must wear man’s dress, take up arms, be a captain 
in the war, and all would be ordered by her advice.”” At 
a later period, she told her judges, she saw the Archangel 
Michael accompanied by other angels. ‘“ I saw them,” 
she declared, “‘ with my bodily eyes as clearly as I see 
you ; and when they departed I used to weep, and wish 
that they would take me with them.” The rest of the 
story and its fiery tragedy is known to everybody. The 
story of Jeanne d’Arc is at least as incredible as the 
story of the angels at Mons, and yet how many of us 
in our hearts disbelieve it ? Joan with her angels, like 
Socrates with his demon, is a figure too vital in the 
grave procession of history to be dismissed with a lofty 
omniscience of unbelief. The human imagination, at 
any rate, will not surrender the world of angels without 
a struggle. Do we believe in angels? Do we dis- 
believe in them? We know nothing. 


WORKINGWOMEN AND THE WAR 
M ODERN thought having for years done its best 


to abolish the individual soul has recently 

with amazing perversity proceeded to invent 
the group soul. Used literally and scientifically the 
doctrine has its dangers, metaphorically it may some- 
times be employed with advantage. Everyone who has 
attended congresses or conferences of organisations 
which meet annually, whether of the Primrose League or 
doctors or trade-unionists, is aware that each has a very 
distinct and persisting soul of its own. Moved by poli- 
tical and social prejudices, one cannot avoid the belief 
that some of these group souls are on the road to salva- 
tion and others in danger of Hell's fires. To many of 
them it is possible even to give a name. Thus, sitting 
last week in the big hall at Liverpool among the seven or 
eight hundred delegates to the Congress of the Women’s 
Co-operative Guild, one recognised at once that the 
group soul of the Congress was the soul of the working 
woman. It is this fact which gives to this Congress an 
interest and importance which does not belong to other 
similar meetings. A democracy may, in a sense, be 
defined as a form of society in which politically every 
group soul is represented and is given a voice in the regu- 
lation of human affairs. And so we can never. call 
ourselves democratic so long as we allow the group con- 
sciousness of the working woman to remain suppressed 
and dumb. At the present time the only place in which 
it finds voice and expression is in the Guild, and it is 
therefore only by observing a Guild Congress that one 
can see how, if we lived democratically, this consciousness 
would act upon the “ sorry scheme ”’ of society. 

This year, as was to be expected, one saw the group 
soul of the Congress and of the working woman under a 
shadow. The war dominated the whole Congress. 
Physically it lowered the tone: one missed some of the 
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freshness and vivacity which is characteristic of this 


parliament of working women. But mentally, too, it 
dominated the discussions. Four of the questions dis- 
cussed were directly related with the present war, but it 
entered into the discussion of nearly every subject. The 
value of the Congress to the observer was that it revealed 
the attitude of the working woman to war, gave a vision 
of the tremendous effect of this war upon her position, 
and showed how she regards the existing problems. 

The people who at present are writing and talking so 
glibly and with, metaphorically, a smacking of self- 
righteous lips about the slackness of workers, the relaxa- 
tion of trade-union rules and Factory Acts, the lowering 
of the school-going age, compulsory industrial service, 
and the whole super-German regimentation of Labour 
might have had their eyes opened if they had heard the 
views of the working woman on these subjects. The 
view of the working woman is that of a mother, of the 
mother of her class : it rarely finds expression in West- 
minster or the columns of the Times. It is characteristic 
of the working-class mother that she “looks ahead.” 
As one of the speakers said, a woman is always having 
to look ahead. When a man leaves his house all he does 
is to take his cap off the peg, but a woman cannot even 
leave her home for an hour or two without making innu- 
merable ‘‘ arrangements.” Similarly, on a larger scale 
of life, through her children the woman is never allowed 
to forget the future in the present ; she lives in and for 
the next generation as much as she lives in and for 
this. 

And so the speakers at the Congress took the long 
view of the war’s problems. The lowering of the school- 
going age, the proposal to “ help the farmers ”’ by sending 
the children into the fields did not appeal to them in 
the least. Belonging to the class that has suffered, they 
know well the cruelty and waste of child labour, and that 
it can maim and destroy many future generations 
no less certainly than the enemies’ shells can maim 
and destroy this. Moreover one speaker gave a hint 
which those people who are so eager to organise the whole 
nation by compulsion should seriously consider. If the 
position of affairs makes it imperative to employ 
child labour, then we might begin by mobilising it in 
our public schools and secondary girls’ schools, where the 
children are mostly a good deal older and physically 
better qualified for work than the children in the 
elementary schools. The Congress, however, was unani- 
mous in condemning the use of all child labour at 
the present time. 

It was also unanimous on the extremely important 
question of the employment of women. It welcomed 
the opening of new industries to women, but urged that 
“‘ safeguards should be established against low wages, 
long hours, and the undercutting of men.” It is to be 
regretted that the working-classes generally, the Govern- 
ment, and the whole nation, are not as alive to the 
dangers of the present situation as these working 
women. Here, again, it is a question of taking the 
long view. Take the munitions question. People, 
some of whom are in very high places, talk as if nothing 
shculd be considered at the moment but how to increase 
the supply of shells. The Congress did not take that 
view ; the speakers were clear that the life and health 
of the girl worker in the factory are as important as 
the man’s in the trenches. And it must be remembered 
that there were few women in the hall at Liverpool who 
had not a husband, son, or near relation among the men 
in the trenches. But they know that if the worker 
requires a jog from Government, the employer requires 





— 


a far bigger jog. One speaker from the Midlands 
told how her own niece, aged seventeen, had been taken 
on at 2d. an hour in a new munitions factory where the 
girls work from 6 p.m. to6 a.m. The most fiery patriot 
might hesitate to demand the relaxation of all trade- 
union rules with such a fact staring him in the face, 
He might also begin to hesitate to join the hue and cry 
against the workers’ slackness when he heard of another 
factory in which the girls on piece rates, working overtime, 
found that they earned less than when they were only 
working ordinary time, the explanation being that 
after working overtime in the evening they were too 
tired next morning to get up the usual speed, and so 
the total output actually fell off. 

The feeling of the Congress on this subject was clear 
—namely, that if Government is to organise an industry, 
the pressure of the law must be evenly distributed. 
Abandonment of trade-union rules on one side implies 
and requires abandonment of private profits on the 
other—a very different thing from vague talk about 
the limitation of profits. And if the law is to be used 
to increase output, it must be also used to enforce a 
minimum living wage and reasonable hours; for the 
working classes have learnt this lesson from a century 
of industrial mismanagement: that sweating and exces- 
sive hours are not the best means of increasing output. 
There is no question here of loyalty ; if loyalty implies 
cheerful sacrifice, the working woman in war time 
has not fallen short of the highest standard. But she 
is loyal alike to her country and to her class. This was 
shown at the Congress in the discussion on the question 
of the substitution of women for men in industry at 
the present time. Working women, it was indicated, 
will be glad of the opportunity of entering new industries, 
but if they are to take the places of men who go to the 
Front they will regard themselves as guardians of those 
interests for which the men have fought so long in the 
trenches of industry, the trade unions. And there is 
most urgent need of this kind of loyalty. Government 
Departments are encouraging the substitution of women 
for men, and the Labour Exchange Department asked 
the Women’s Guild to urge its members to register for 
war service. The Guild, in consultation with other 
organisations, laid down the conditions which the Govern- 
ment should be asked to enforce in cases of women 
undertaking work owing to war. They included: 
(1) An Advisory Committee with representation of 
industrial women’s organisations; (2) the condition 
that all women substituted for men should join a trade 
union ; (3) the rigid enforcement of equal pay for equal 
work ; (4) the abolition of sweating conditions. So far 
Mr. Runciman has passed by these demands of organised 
industrial women; but the Government should take 
the first step towards meeting them in the new Munitions 
Bill—e.g., by introducing safeguards against the indus- 
trial as well as socially ruinous policy of underpayment 
and overwork. Meanwhile there is evidence that 
Government Departments are actually moving in the 
opposite direction by trying to get women to undercut 
the men who leave their work in order to fight for their 
country. There is a real danger of the whole standard 
of life of the industrial classes being lowered in this way. 
This will enormously increase the dislocation of industry 
which is bound to come at the end of the war and with 
which the Government will most certainly be called 
upon to deal. It is, therefore, essential that action in 
this case should be taken immediately. The Govern- 
ment should follow the working woman’s example, and 
look ahead. % 6. W. 
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Correspondence 


SOCIALISM AND COMPULSORY SERVICE 


To the Editor of TaE NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—I confess to the keen enjoyment of this correspondence. 
When it is pointed out to you that your comparison of National 
Service with compulsory shoe-blacking is not exactly serious, 
and when you are reminded of the existence of compulsory tax 
payments, you ask me if I would make child-bearing compulsory. 
I suppose that this is intended for pure fun. You might have 
added to our enjoyment, however, by asking me if I would make 
any of the following things compulsory : 

Death at 40. 

The pursuit of the Swallowtail Butterfly. 

The consumption of a prescribed dietary. 

The culture of the Ampelopsis Veitchii. 

I believe that a well-known anti-Socialist never speaks on the 
subject of Socialism without using delicious arguments in your 
vein. ‘“* See,” he says, “ these wretched Socialists would make 
everything compulsory, and controlled by the State. A woman 
would be unable to sew a button on her husband's trousers without 
getting permission from the Town Hall and obtaining State 
needle and State cotton.” 

It is splendid to know that THE NEw STATESMAN now espouses 
voluntary taxation on exactly the same grounds as it espouses 
voluntary soldiering—i.e., you would only resort to compulsion 
when you cannot proceed with “ volunteers.” This principle 
must, of course, be applied all round, and we now have it estab- 
lished, on the authority of the leading Socialist organ of this 
country, that the proper way to run a State is to ask people 
kindly to do things, and to make common rules for society only 
when voluntarism fails. That is Individualism. Thus Socialism 
has gracefully come round to the position of the Manchester 
Radical, and it is, of course, the fact that your leading articles 
on compulsory service would have looked splendid in the columns 
of the Nation or the Daily News. For Tae New STATESMAN it is 
no longer true that “‘ Liberty comes through Law,” and all is as 
plain as plain can be. 

Passing from principle to expediency, you speak of a “ neces- 
sarily indiscriminate’ compulsion. This is the approved and 
classical anti-Socialist line again; it is, of course, another 
favourite argument of anti-Socialists that Socialism is “ indis- 
criminate.” As a matter of fact, conscription discriminates. It 
calls up men by the date of their birth, thus securing the young 
and the unmarried before the old and the married. It does not 
rob widows of their only sons, as voluntaryism does. It is not so 
foolish as to send to the war the men whom it most wants at 
home, as Voluntarism does. For example, the Germans, after 
raising armies at least four times as great as ours (although having 
only 50 per cent. more population), have had the sense to leave 
at home steel workers enough to produce in war twice as much 
steel as we produce in peace, even while we have painfully raised 
a smaller army which includes, unfortunately, many of our 
indispensable steel workers. 

In reply to Mr. John E. Yerbury, who says that I cannot 
pretend that compulsory service would serve any purpose now, 
let me inform him (1) That we still want at least 1,500,000 more 
men, and that Voluntarism cannot give them us; and (2) that 
day by day our “ conscription by cajolery ” is sending the wrong 
men to the war. A farmer has just sent me the case of a married 
farm labourer of 40, with a wife and seven children, who, after 
being refused as a recruit by one doctor because of varicose veins, 
has been passed by a second. Thus the State has secured a poor 
and ageing soldier, while millions of better men remain unre- 
cruited, has added £80 a year to the cost of the war, and very 
probably will lead to the creation of a widow and seven orphans to 
be a future heavy charge to the nation—a heavy charge which 
does not atone for the crime of creating unnecessary widows and 
orphans. Yet London alone contains hundreds of thousands of 
single, young, able-bodied non-producers, as Mr. Yerbury can 
see by walking abroad. 

In fact, the case for National Service in this country is so 
strong and so unanswerable that nearly all the organs opposing it 
suppress correspondence on the subject. I have at least, there- 
fore, to send a special tribute to Taz New StaTEsMAN for printing 
my letters.—Yours, etc., 

Leo Cu10zzA MoneEY. 

June 22nd. 


[We are not sure how far we really deserve Sir Leo’s concluding 
“tribute” since his pleas for compulsory military service have 
not so far seemed to us to be dangerously convincing. He is, 
however, certainly an adept at evading the point. We referred 








to compulsory child-bearing because in his last letter Sir Leo 
committed himself to the statement that “all great services ” 
(his italics) to the State should be compulsory, and we were 
anxious to find out what this generalisation meant—whether, 
indeed, it meant anything at all. Sir Leo, we observe, does not 
attempt to explain. 

Certainly it is our view that Socialism is founded on the 
failure of Individualism. No Socialist has ever succeeded in 
picturing an ideal State which, in its material and moral attractions, 
can compare for a moment with the ideal of Anarchist Com- 
munism (i.e., Voluntarism in excelsis); and we think it is safe 
to say that nine English Socialists out of ten who have thought 
out their faith are Socialists simply because of their conviction 
that Anarchist Communism unfortunately won't work. If that 
is -¥ admission Sir Leo wants we are very glad to present him 
with it. 

“As a matter of fact,” writes Sir Leo, ‘ Conscription dis- 
criminates.” It may or it may not. It has, we believe, done so 
in Germany during this war, but it has not done so in France, 
where after the war had been in progress for months the authori- 
ties had to face almost exactly the same difficulty as we have 
had to here with regard to bringing munition workers back from 
the front. With either system, voluntarism or compulsion, the 
question of whether men are taken from this industry or that is 
a question of foresight and organisation on the part of the Govern- 
ment. It is, of course, true that under a compulsory system, 
established at leisure in time of peace, it ought to be easier to 
create the necessary organisation than under a voluntary system, 
because the occupations of the men concerned should be known 
and recorded in advance, and would not have to be investigated 
in a hurry. But that is not the question at issue. We cannot 
in any case secure the benefits of a long-established compulsory 
system. The question is whether the sudden adoption of con- 
scription now, in the middle of a great war, would not cause more 
friction and confusion than would be balanced by any of its 
possible advantages. In this connection we may perhaps be 
permitted to point out that we supported the principle of universal 
and compulsory military training long before the present war 
broke out (which, we fancy, is more than Sir Leo ever did), and 
that in the course of our more recent leading articles on the 
subject of compulsory service we have reiterated our conviction 
that that principle will have to be embodied in our military 
arrangements after the war (which is one of the reasons, by the 
way, why we are not so confident as Sir Leo apparently is that 
either the Nation or the Daily News might have published those 
articles). Whether we are right or wrong in our belief that the 
adoption of compulsion at this moment would be a grave mistake 
depends partly on data which are accessible neither to us nor to 
Sir Leo, but certainly he has not yet brought forward a single 
argument which tends even to shake that belief—Ep. N.S.] 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Like Sir Leo Chiozza Money, I have difficulty in under- 
standing your dislike of compulsory service, particularly when I 
remember how keen you are on compulsory and universal action 
in other affairs. I do not find my difficulty obviated by your 
references to ‘‘ compulsory shoe-blacking”’’ and ‘“ compulsory 
maternity.”” These references, if I may say so, are a poor tribute 
to the intelligence of your readers. 

The case for compulsory service rests, in my judgment, on a 
number of grounds. The principal ground is that war is so 
horrible that the misery of it should, so far as possible, be borne 
equally by all citizens. It is a loathsome society which permits 
some of its members to do their fighting by proxy ; it is a rotten 
society which enables the meaner members of it to profit by the 
patriotism and devotion of the finer members. I imagine that 
the majority of peopie feel that this is so, and the demand for 
compulsory service now being made by many persons who are 
transparently anti-militarist clearly springs from this feeling. 
The middle-class man, particularly if he be a professional man, 
is perhaps more strongly moved by this sensation than any other 
man. Voluntary service means that any man of the middle 
class who enlists in Kitchener’s Army not only runs the risk of 
losing his life or sustaining permanent injury, but also, if he 
survives the war, runs the risk of ruin or, at all events, permanent 
loss of position. It is obvious, for example, that a young bar- 
rister who enlists is at a serious professional disadvantage in com- 
parison with a barrister of the same age who does not enlist. 
The latter will not only be acquiring greater knowledge of his 
work, while the former is losing touch with his, but he will also 
be extending his practice, possibly even adding the soldier- 
barrister’s clients to his own. And when the war is over, the 
returned soldier will have to take up his profession at the beginning 
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at an age when other men have probably laid the foundations of a 
substantial practice. . .¥. . 

You, Sir, do not advocate voluntary means of maintaining 
public health. If bubonic plague were to break out in England, 
you would urge the Government to take the sternest steps to 
stamp out the disease, and you have taken a large share in 
helping public authorities to enforce Public Health Acts. If I 
were suffering from scarlet fever you would applaud the local 
authority which compelled me to enter an isolation hospital and 
forcibly disinfected my house. You would denounce the local 
authority which did not interfere with my liberty to the extent 
of destroying my property if that were necessary for the safety 
of the public health. But, while you are willing to use compulsion 
in the prevention of infectious disease, you are unwilling to use 
compulsion in prevention of German victory, though Kultur is 
at least as deadly as bubonic plague. 

In Trade Union matters you have constantly supported work- 
men who refused to work with non-unionists, on the ground thai 
the latter, on the one hand, “* blackleg ” their comrades (which is 
analogous to treachery on the battlefield), and, on the other 
hand, share in the advantages won for their class by the unionists, 
although they had done nothing whatever to win them—have, 
indeed, done everything to prevent them from being won. During 
the course of this war workmen in Glasgow (I think) threatened 
to strike because a clergyman who had volunteered to make 
munitions declined to join the union when asked to do so. Pressure 
was put upon him, and he eventually became a member of the 
particular union. I cannot differentiate between compulsory 
service in defence of my country and the compulsion to maintain 
a drainage system to protect my country from the ravages of 
disease, nor can I see why it should be right (as I believe it to be 
right) that a man should be obliged to become a Trade Unionist 
and not be obliged to become a soldier... . . 

Yours, etc., 
St. Joun G. ERVINE. 
Poltesco. 
June 20th. 

[The ideas of compulsory shoe-blacking and compulsory 
maternity are, of course, ridiculous, and as such they illustrate 
the contention which we put forward at the beginning of this 
controversy—namely, that “ Socialist principles ” do not imply 
a belief that compulsion is always applicable and desirable. 
Each case must be judged on its merits. It is not that we are 
** unwilling to use compulsion in prevention of German victory,”’ 
it is that we think that compulsion would hinder rather than 
help that object. We have stated the reasons for our view so 
many times that, although Mr. Ervine apparently has not done 
us the honour of reading them, we may perhaps be excused from 
repeating them here, especially as the prospect of the adoption of 
compulsory methods has now become so remote.—ED. N.S.] 


WHY SHOULD EITHER DOG BE UNDER? 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I have read THE NEw STATESMAN week by week since 
its first number, and I am quite sure that for everyone whose 
natural affiliation is with the capitalist classes it is wholesome 
reading. May I therefore appeal to you not to drive away such 
persons by making exaggerated accusations against them? On 
one page of your to-day’s issue I find two such statements. 

You write : “‘ The limitation imposed upon the dividends of gas 
companies has never prevented the directors thereof from pur- 
chasing supplies at high prices from other concerns in which they 
were interested.” ‘*‘ Never” is a strong word. Is scoundrelism 
in your judgment a necessary qualification for the director of a 
gas company? For, be it observed, ex hypothesi, such directors 
are not benefiting their shareholders, as they have already 
obtained their maximum dividend. They are merely stealing 
from the public for their own personal benefit. 

Again you say, “ The wage-earning classes can save little. . . . 
It would be more calculated to improve the exchanges if we could 
get the other classes to abate their consumption of petrol, im- 
ported motor cars, wines, cigars and furs.” Have they not done 
so? How many expensive cars have we imported since last 
August ? Is it not a fact that the duties on wine have dropped 
heavily, and that one of the periodic fur sales has recently been 
abandoned ? 

Sir, in order that you may have a beneficial influence on the 
capitalist class, let me invite you to treat them with the same 
justice—one can hardly expect the same sympathy—which you 
show in putting the side of the employed class. 

As I am writing, may I call your attention to a third statement ? 
“ By putting back,” you say, “ under the plough the 4,000,000 
acres that have gone to grass since 1872 the nation could add 














£50,000,000 worth of food to its production.” This is equivalent 
to, say, five quarters of wheat at 50s. per quarter for each acre of 
what is obviously (or it would not have been let down to grass) 
inferior land. I submit that, if the Editor of Tae New Srares- 
MAN can show how this can be done, he will be an agricultural 
benefactor by whose side Coke of Norfolk and other farmers’ 
heroes will pale into insignificance.—Yours, etc., 
W. M. Acworrs. 
The Albany, Piccadilly, W. 
June 19th. 


{Our words may perhaps be read to imply more than we 
intended. We agree that “ never” would be much too strong a 
word if in the context it meant that all gas directors habitually 
evaded the law as to the limitation of profits. But will Mr. 
Acworth, with his great knowledge of railway affairs, assert that 
the manipulation of profits in the way we suggested never occurs 
or that any partial “ limitation of profits ’ can be really effective ? 
As regards the possibility of deriving £50,000,000 worth of food 
from 4,000,000 acres now under grass we can only say that the 
estimate is founded on experi authority so high that we do not 
feel competent to question it. Mr. Acworth has apparently 
forgotten that there are crops which bring a considerably higher 
monetary return per acre than does wheat, and the figure he 
takes for the future price of wheat is surely optimistic in the 
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extreme.—Eb. N.S.] 


ON BEING A WORKING MAN 
To the Editor of Toe NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—It is surely a poor justification of the very strong language 
used in your article to observe that the “ tone ” of certain news- 
papers you do not name is such as “‘ can only be explained on tie 
assumption” that they mean (though apparently they do not say and 
have not said) what you characterise so strongly. Such a round- 
about inference remains a mere “‘ assumption,” of a highly partisan 
nature, and certainly does not demonstrate that anybody worth 
consideration regards the working man as “ half-devil half-child.” 

As to your second reflection, I am certainly not convinced that, 
in the ordinary sense of the words, the mass of British working 
men (those whom you describe as an object of alarm and repression 
to the upper classes) can be described as “* frequently ” devoid of 
any “ security ” of employment for two days together, while the 
suggestion that they “ live at the whim of the employing classes ” 
(as if.they were victims not merely of trade uncertainty, but of 
frivolous hostility) is another libellous insinuation no easier to 
substantiate than those I have stigmatised.—Yours, etc., 

G. H. Powe tt. 

Savile Club, W. 

June 19th. 


[Is Mr. Powell really unaware of the fact that the enormous army 
of casual workers throughout this country have, in the straight- 
forward and ordinary sense of the words, no security of employ- 
ment for two days together, and moreover habitually fail, when- 
ever there is slackness, to secure employment for two days 
together ?—Eb. N.S.] 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Mr. Powell charges THE NEw STATESMAN with gross 
exaggeration in its strictures on the tone often used by the upper 
and middle classes against the working class. I do not think 
your article was exaggerated, and have often noticed a curious 
bitterness, even a kind of jealousy, among the well-off against the 
manual worker. The subject evoked a correspondence in the 
Hibbert Journal about two, or perhaps three, years ago, which might 
interest Mr. Powell. I could give many other instances from 
talk I have myself listened to, did space permit, but for the present 
one must suffice. Can Mr. Powell deny that the pressure for 
munitions of war was instantly made a pretext for attacks on the 
workers, who were assumed off-hand to be drunken, idle, slackers, 
etc.? Further evidence gradually came out showing first that the 
failure of supply was largely due to the altogether unexampled 
and unparzlleled demand ; second, that the alleged deficiencies 
of workers were largely due to defects in organisation and to the 
excessive and unintelligent use of overtime, which, as any fairly 
well-informed industrial economist could have predicted, could 
increase output for a short time only, and if persisted in was bound 
to impair efficiency, increase sickness, and lessen the quantity 
produced. Have any of those who made their insulting attacks 
now withdrawn them ? 

As to Mr. Powell’s accusation that Taz New STaTEsMAN is 
endeavouring to “ embitter class feeling,”” THz NEw STATESMAN, 
I hope, can afford to smile at that. Class feeling is being embittered 
by a press which takes advantage of war-time to inflame prejudice 
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in London against a class of workers of whom London knows very 
little, and not by papers like Taz New Statesman, which aim 
at spreading knowledge, the surest basis of sympathy. 
Yours, etc., 

B. L. H. 


THE ADVENTURES OF FRANK HARRIS 


To the Editor of Tae New STaTesMan. 

Sir,—Your article on Frank Harris gives me an excuse for a 
comment on his book and on himself which may perhaps supply 
a needed touch or two to the portrait of the man. I have just 
read the book, and am struck by its intense British feeling. It is 
a consistent and indignant attack on England, a plea for Germany, 
and an express repudiation of the author’s connection with 
England (Frank declares himself a naturalized member of the 
United States Bar) ; and yet it all through expresses a wounded 
concern for England, and a high, if bitterly disappointed ideal of 
England, which, unreasonable as it may seem in its application to 
the war, makes it more bearable to seriously proud Englishmen 
than most of the professedly patriotic explosions with which so 
many of us are now relieving our feelings at the expense of making 
our country ridiculous, besides informing the enemy loudly of his 
mistakes, a service which, one would think, we might offer first 
to our own side. 

The book must be read with due discrimination. For instance, 
the chapters which deal with the authot’s personal misadventures 
in our courts must obviously be taken goodhumoredly as the 
petulances of a sensitive man who never could be got to under- 
stand that illiterate Philistines have rights as against men of 
genius. When Frank Harris really edited a paper, he edited it 
very well, as the files of the Fortnightly and the Saturday shew. 
But when, pre-occupied by more fascinating activities, he left the 
office boy to edit it, the results were disastrous. The office boy, 
plunging recklessly into finance, would express an opinion that 
such and such a bank was a rotten concern, not knowing how 
easily a bank and its customers can be ruined by a run provoked 
by the idlest rumor. Or the boy tried his hand at smart society 
gossip, and playfully attributed conduct to highly placed and 
blameless persons which, if true, would have made them socially 
and politically impossible for life. Harris was always ready to 
apologize for these “ accidents’, as he calls them in his book, 
in a tone which showed how trifling he thought them; and he 
could not understand why, in spite of this simple settlement 
between one gentleman and another, he should be cast in heavy 
damages, with the judges sternly approving instead of protesting, 
and even finally thrown into jail for a perfectly natural (to him) 
contempt of court. But the perfect candor with which he states 
these grievances, and the obvious sincerity of his expectation 
that everyone will agree with him in his disgust at the insensibility 
of the judges to his point of view, and at the general uselessness 
and oppressiveness of the laws of England for the purposes of 
men of genius, must disarm every reader with any kindliness of 
humor, and cannot mislead even the stupidest. 

Harris’s history as an editor, as far as I know it, is that after 
the Fortnighily and the Saturday episodes, he was in demand in 
that capacity. He founded the Candid Friend, and edited quite 
two numbers of it, after which it was looked after for him by a 
clever lady (since deceased) of high social position, whose stock 
of photographs of royal and noble personages, and reminiscences 
of their circles, prolonged the agony of the paper’s inevitable 
dissolution for many months. After the Candid Friend I did not 
take in the papers that were “ edited by Frank Harris ”, because 
I knew Frank’s style, and the office boy could not take me in even 
when, greatly daring, he actually signed his articles with Frank’s 
name. I do not deny Frank’s responsibility nor defend his 
neglect. I give him away (guessing the truth rather than knowing 
it) because his real failings, though inexcusable, are much more 
amiable than the ostensible ones which so shocked our judges. 

Finally let me say that there is not the slightest inconsistency 
between Harris’s attacks on Germany when all the world feared 
her, and his defence of her now that she is fighting for her life at 
desperate odds, with no reasonable chance of escape from the 
mighty enemies that beset her on every side except in a resistance 
so desperate that it may pay her enemies better to come to some 
sort of terms with her than to do their worst. The under dog 
in a fight has always had Harris’s sympathy : he is a martyr to 
pity. It may seem strange to those whose sympathies are purely 
sensational that the sanguinary melodrama of Belgium should 
move him less than the tragedy of Germany, which has not yet 
reached its final act. But the horrors of war, whether they 
culminate in Belgium or in Galician Jewry, are mere horrors and 
nothing else. The true tragic theme of the war is the issue 
between England and Germany. And it is entirely characteristic 









of Harris that, having hated the official Prussian spirit when it 
threatened the world, he should remember only the virtues of 
the Germans when the Prussian spirit has led them to the verge of 
the abyss. No doubt he rather forgets our own virtues ; but so 
many writers are busy reminding us of them that the omission 
is hardly likely to prove serious. At all events, as one of Harris's 
old Saturday staff, I do not like to leave his reputation precisely 
where your article left it, though I quite admit that the article 
serves Frank right, and by no means presses its view of him as 
far as it might be pressed by a writer disposed to make the worst 
of it.—Yours, etc., 
G. Bernarp SHAw. 


Miscellany 
WAR PLAYS 


HE effect of the war on the theatres has been to kill 

off at once the plays which might have hobbled along 
for awhile in ordinary circumstances, but not, I 

think, to reduce the profits of those which would have had 
their good runs in any case. I cannot, on the other hand, 
think of any play which owes its success to the war. Such 
plays could be written, but it is a very delicate business and 
it has not been done. The only plays which have reaped 
any benefit from the material which people’s preoccupations 
at this moment supply so generously are plays like The Man 
Who Stayed at Home, which no doubt got a start owing 
to the prevalence of spy fever; but once it was on the run 
it would have gone on successfully even if the war had 
suddenly stopped. Spy plays are not war plays; they are 
a new species of Raffles play—detective stories with a spice 
of patriotism thrown in. It is curious that the man who 
sets out to write a war play should invariably fall back 
on the spy and the traitor. The poverty of dramatists’ 
imaginations on the subject of the war is astounding. What 
splendid subjects! What inanities are produced! The spy 
story is essentially a detective story. The stage traitor is one 
of the dullest characters in the world, for he is either an 
uninterestingly incomprehensible mercenary scoundrel who 
sells his country, or he is an enemy in disguise, and not 
more interesting than an enemy in a trench—unless you get 
inside him, and this, of course, our dramatists never attempt 
todo. They would think (most of them) that they would be 
thought traitors themselves if they attempted it. Yet 
what subjects lie to their hand! I wonder if the public 
would stand a recruiting play. The motives for joining the 
Colours are many. Patriotism is a composite as well as a 
chameleon-like emotion. The motives which have induced 
men to enlist or apply for commissions are so complex in most 
cases that they are almost sure to fail if they try to explain 
themselves. The recruiting posters are mostly good. They 
hit the mark often enough in their fashion.’ But there is one 
I miss would express a feeling allied to patriotism, though it 
does not come exactly under that head, a feeling which I 
think makes a man uncomfortable, however many reasons 
there may be for concluding his right place is at home, the 
feeling that many others are dying for what is just as pre- 
cious to him as to them, while he is not even sharing the risk. 
What an interesting play might be written on the criss-cross 
of contrary motives, which leave a man uneasy in his old 
groove or just tip him out of it ; upon the effect on recruiting 
of social or economic or personal pressure—if the dramatist 
were quite indifferent to the number of cats which escaped 
from the bag. What a chance for some one with intuition 
to really exhibit the state of men’s minds at this moment ; the 
share that downright hatred for our enemies plays as an 
impulse to go and fight ; the case of the man to whom the 
enemy, except for professional purposes, so to speak, is 
almost non-existent. Such a play might really help us (to 
our lasting benefit) to understand a little better what 
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Patriotism is, that emotion which is often one man’s bread 
and another man’s poison—the other man being by no means 
always the beaten enemy. A play might be written round 
compulsory service, a subject about which we are all trying 
to think ; what a play out of the clash of points of view 
between German and Englishman, if dramatists were not 
afraid of giving the devil his due and the angel less than his. 
But, apparently, no one even thinks he might come to believe 
he could possibly fancy himself attempting such things. 
We might even have a play on the more commonplace theme 
of Pacifist versus Warrior. Only that is so difficult and the 
travesties of it so appalling and so probable that I hope it will 
not be attempted. It requires an artist to write it, or the 
Tolstoyan will inevitably give the impression on the stage 
of being more wrapped up in the beauty of his own love, 
mercy, etc., than anything else, and the warrior will figure 
unintentionally or purposely as a trampling ass. 

Instead of looking for themes on which to base their art, 
which might give them at any rate an opportunity of 
displaying real emotions, our writers of war plays have 
snatched at just the fatal things which are handy and are 
supposed to be moving and tremendous: explosions— 
hospital nurses wandering in the open fields of Flanders 
succouring wounded who are an unconscionable time 
dying. I know it is rather extravagant to be angry with 
what pretends to be no more than melodrama; but one 
feels ashamed that such plays should be the only products 
of such a time. Explosions, for their own sake, bangs, 
revolver shots, are in bad taste; so are wriggling deaths 
and bloody bandages, even if the victim, for the sake of 
satisfying the sentimental public’s liking for having things 
both ways, totters upright the minute after simulating 
the faintness of death and works energetically a machine 
gun or field telegraph. Bad taste is an awful charge, 
though it is taken and bandied about so lightly. It is often 
discounted as an indictment of the superfine, but it is a 
finger pointed at some feeble lightness or ignoble mush of 
emotion. Sentimentality is base, at any rate, if only because 
it wrongs the impressiveness of the actual ; whether it tends 
to make people blind to that when they come across it I am 
not so sure. Probably not, but that it travesties it is enough 
to condemn it. 

I went the round of the patriotic plays. I did not really 
expect to see that emotion exhibited on the stage, but I 
thought it would be interesting to see what the conven- 
tional idea of patriotism amounted to. It consists mainly 
in thinking your enemy not only wicked but incredibly 
stupid, quite ridiculous, and—ugly; and in _ believing 
your fellow-countrymen not only invariably sans peur et 
sans reproche, but noticeably superior in these qualities to 
your own allies. There is also a distinct tendency to 
attribute to khaki the qualities of Achilles’s armour : bullets 
bounce off it. I think that is all, unless one adds that love 
of country is an emotion so closely associated with love of a 
girl as to be almost indistinguishable from it. 

Of course, by making your enemies absolute fools you 
inevitably destroy the credit of getting the better of them ; 
but patriotism must have its due. The enemy must be a 
fool. 

Don’t be deceived when you see a poster “ British pluck 
versus German cunning.” The pluck and the cunning will 
both be properties of the British—perhaps luck would 
usually describe the scene better—luck and cunning ; but let 
that pass. Even Mr. Stephen Phillips in his painfully 
painstaking play Armageddon could not resist being patriotic 
in this manner. He made such assess of the Germans! You 
will not be able to think what asses they were unless you 
saw them. In that play, too, the Englishman had the beau 
réle practically all to himself. One act was laid in Cologne 


(rather tactless at the present moment), and the English- 
man, though a French and a Belgian General were on the 
stage at the same time, had all the fine things to say. He 
was stiffened in his virtue by the apparition of Joan‘ of 
Arc, who, it is true, is not an English saint ; still, there he 
was, oh! easily, morally top dog. Mr. Stephen Phillips, 
I think unintentionally, rather spoilt him, by making a 
young German girl put the idea into his head that it would 
be better not to burn Cologne Cathedral on entering the 
town and let the soldiers sack the city. She told them that 
since her mother died the town had been a sort of mother 
to her, so he promised to spare it. He almost failed to 
keep his word when he heard that his own son had been 
killed and his body mutilated, but with the help of Joan of 
Arc he argued the French and Belgians down. This incident 
with the German girl, whose maidenhead he spares, really 
spoilt the scene with the other generals ; it ceased to be a 
battle of principles alone. But, you see, Mr. Phillips had pat- 
riotically to exhibit an Englishman’s chivalry or the play 
would not have been patriotically quite complete. But, 
most of all, I felt inclined to quarrel with Mr. Phillips over 
his last scene in hell. Satan, the spirit of evil who stimu- 
lates war through his agent upon earth, was revealed in 
mortal conflict with the conquering spirit of good. The 
scene took the form of distressed squirmings on the part 
of Satan while speaking under the influence of a vague lime- 
light, which gradually condensed into a cross, his movements 
finally ending in physical collapse. Now Satan the spirit 
of discord we know, but what we wanted was to hear the 
Power speak who quells him. (It need not have been a 
divine voice, a humble angel messenger would have done ; 
but we wanted words.) It was too easy to fob us off with 
lime-light. The Ahriman talked a lot. Ormuzd simply 
melted him by electric light treatment. I longed for 
Satan to turn round and say, “ Let me hear you. Let 
me hear you speak through the mouths of men. For till 
then I am not afraid.” The scene (except for the collapse 
of Satan) struck me as a suggestion for a satire on the 
Church more than anything else, brandishing a symbol, 
uttering vague truths, without descending to particu- 
larities. Perhaps Mr. Phillips remembered the case of 
Canon Lyttelton and refrained, politicly. Canon Lyttelton 
suddenly descended from the plane of generalities about love 
to throw out the suggestion that if it ever came to a question 
of internationalising, the internationalising ought not be 
necessarily all on one side. People did not like it. 

During my rounds of the patriotic plays I had one pleasant 
ten minutes. It was at, I think—one gets muddled—a play 
called In Time of War. The German Emperor came 
upon the stage, in white cloak, glossy black high-boots, 
golden helmet, etc. He was intended to be a grim, terrible 
character, and he expressed sentiments of the most brutal 
ruthlessness. But the grimmer and more awful he became 
the more the audience roared with laughter. One’s distress 
at most of these plays springs from seeing the audience like 
the things they do like, but here was a thoroughly English 
trait coming out, and one of those I love. Bragging, bru- 
tality, and extravagant violence strike them, when they 
feel fairly safe, as simply absurd. To be, to try to be, so 
grand and overbearing as that is ridiculous! Of course 
when they feel danger near most of them do not laugh. 
But some still cannot take violence and danger, even when 
they are directed against themselves, absolutely seriously ; 
their attitude towards it finds expression in a queer sort of 
self-defensive irony. They instinctively belittle the whole 
thing, which shocks the Germans, Heaven help them, who 
think it very commercial and degenerate of us ever to belittle 
anything so romantic as war. 

Desmonp MacCartTBy. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


T is not an easy thing to say anything new about Rupert 
I Brooke’s posthumous volume (1914 and other Poems), 
which has just been issued at 2s. 6d. net by Messrs. 
Sidgwick & Jackson. It is only two months since he died ; 
and the work which the critics reviewed at that.time included 
the best poems in the present volume, most of which had 
already appeared in periodicals. The 1914 sonnets have 
been quoted and requoted until the readers of the evening 
papers must be as familiar with them as they are with 
Hamlet’s soliloquy. Brooke’s name a few weeks after his 
death is known to a public a hundred times more numerous 
than that which knew him in life. A myth has been created : 
but it has grown round an imaginary figure very different 
from the real man. The most misguided production I saw 
was a long poem in the Morning Post which, with the 
characteristic tact of that journal, ended with the implica- 
tion that the dead poet had left us as a legacy the duty of 
getting rid of the Post’s political opponents. Brooke in his 
later years was not as interested in politics as he might have 
been: but it would probably surprise the Post’s versifier 
to learn that the member of the late Cabinet to which that 
paper most objects was a personal friend of his, and that he 
was still a member, though not an active one, of the Fabian 
Society. 
* * * 

The myth may be left to take care of itself; a general 
critical estimate of Brooke’s work may be postponed until 
the appearance of the collected edition. It is certain that the 
average level of the new volume is much above that of the 
old, though that contained some memorable verse. There 
is not a single poem in the book that was not worth includ- 
ing, and the most noticeable thing about it is that even 
where, as occasionally happens, the thought runs a little 
thin, or the sentiment seems a little false, the delicate 
music of the verse is such as to half blind one to the defect. 
There are some lyrical writers whose ear is so fine, and whose 
technical resource is so great that they could almost make a 
magical poem out of a cunning arrangement of mere meaning- 
less syllables. The value in itself of this, as one might say, 
disembodied music of rhythm was so much appreciated by 
Coleridge that he used to jot down poetic tunes in meaning- 
less sequences of words, and then work into them material 
that meant something. Brooke had this unteachable 
gift of verbal music, and if he had lived his mastery over 
the use of it would, I think, have steadily grown. 

* * * 


Some of the deans and great-aunts who picture Brooke as a 
kind of blend of General Gordon and Lord Tennyson will 
have a jar when they read the poem on the theology of fishes. 
It is one of the best things he ever wrote. Otherwise, the 
ironical and whimsical side of his genius is not shown very 
much in this volume, except for Grantchester. There are a 
few meditative poems : many sonnets, some of them more 
successful than any sonnets of our time, and an unanswer- 
able proof of the inexhaustibility of a form one had been 
tempted to think done for; and a few perfect songs and 
“ snatches.” 

* * * 

It is a singular thing to see a French yellow-covered novel 
appearing at 3 fr. 50 with the imprint “ Londres’ upon it. 
A firm with the rather Liberty name of the Iris Publishing 
Company has started business in London with the object 
of publishing works by French and Belgian authors who 
cannot in the present emergency find publishers in their own 
countries. It is a philanthropic purpose; but unless the 


ensuing publications are superior to La V éridique Histoire 
de Louise York, the first book issued, the boons will be 
conferred exclusively upon the authors, and not upon the 
public. The book is certainly not difficult to read ; but it is 
a convincing proof of the fact that our Allies can produce 
novels as hopelessly unreal as anything we can do ourselves. 
The plot should serve German professors as a stock example 
of Incredibilismus, if there is such a thing. A French musician 
rescues a German girl in the streets of Paris, goes to Germany 
and makes his fortune, and then discovers that her ruin 
was engineered by “ Prince Henry,” who had trapped her 
and handed her over to a traitorous French colonel as part 
payment for his treachery She had murdered the 
French colonel and then been stranded in France without 
money. When war breaks out the pair naturally do not 
want to stay in Germany. As a means of getting back to 
France, they join a regiment together. When they get to the 
front they shoot their commander, “ Prince Henry,” and sur- 
render to the French troops, the colonel of which proves 
to be the hero’s long-lost brother. “ And who is that?” 
asks the colonel. 


“ C’est ma femme, mon colonel.” 
“Votre femme? Mille millions de tonneres!” 


Unexpected riches have accumulated for the emigrants : 
all their troubles are over : 

Au loin, on voyait des petites choses mouvoir et scintiller comme des 
diamants. C’étaient des armes reluisant au soleil: les cuirasses, les 
lances, les baionettes de l'armée francaise qui remontait vers le Nord, 
chassant devant elle l’ennemi. 

Un coq chantait joyeux. 

Et c’est ainsi que Jean et Louise rentrérent en France. 

Where I will leave them. 
* * * 

The firm announces for early publication a “* Roman 
Francais ” entitled La Transfiguration de Sainte Dorothée, and 
a “ Roman Anglais” called. Montorel. Starting publishing 
is always difficnlt, and firms feel that they must get some- 
thing out, whatever it is, and they usually begin with 
something bad. I shall await the new volumes with interest. 

* * * 

Reprints of unpublished old MSS. are worth encouraging, 
for once in twenty times the matter reprinted turns out to be 
worth the trouble. But the works of Henry Tubbe, which 
compose the fifth volume (6s. 6d. net) of Oxford Historical 
and Literary Studies, are to be numbered with the nineteens 
rather than with the ones. The editor, Mr. G. C. Moore 
Smith, tells the Tale of his Tubbe in a long and readable 
introduction. He lived from 1618 to 1655, was at John’s, 
Cambridge, was a Royalist, and intimate with the families 
of Hertford and Spencer. His letters here reprinted are 
at least equal to his “ works,” which are preserved in the 
British Museum. Mr. Moore Smith’s selection includes 
some prose meditations, the Character of a Rebell and some 
religious and secular poems full of tropes ; but, on the whole, 
rather stupid. The one mildly amusing thing in the collec- 
tion is a long disquisition on Oliver Cromwell’s Nose be- 
ginning : 

Now blesse us Heav’n! what Prodigie is this ? 

A Blazing Star ! a Metempsycosis 

Of fierie Meteors ! a blew, bloodie Ghost, 
and stigmatising the nose as “ The lofty Chaire-Nose of a 
Grand Committee ! ”’ “‘ a rich Nose ! a fruitful Paragon,” “a 
swelling instrument That frets into a spurious Excrement,” 
‘““a vast Promontorie,” “a flaring Nose.” “A Repetition 
Nose ! a Nose! a Nose!” and a hundred other things, in- 
cluding 

A pure, eternall, standing, stately, Nose! 
The Protector’s nose was certainly not very chic. 
SoLomon Eac.ez, 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Harbor. By Ernest Poote. The Macmillan Co. 6s. 
The Autobiography of a Happy Woman. (ANnon.) George 


Allen & Unwin. 6s. 


The Captain of his Soulk By Henry James Forman. 
Grant Richards. 6s. 


It is probably impossible for a reader of one country to 
appreciate fully the writer of another. Even community 
of language cannot bridge the Atlantic, and I suspect that 
between the lines of an American author there often lurk 
aspirations and ideals that we can do no more than grope 
after and miss. Blood, I am aware, is thicker than all the 
waters of the rough, rude sea; and there is a deep similarity 
between our cousins and ourselves: after all, they are only 
once removed, and that by a war almost a century and a half 
old, and on principles that forced them to leave the old 
block by way of demonstrating that they were a chip of it. 
And yet, when I read an American novel, I know that its 
roots are in presuppositions I am barely half aware of—its 
branches wave to an alien and Occidental sky. All the more 
welcome is it to find the hopes of the old world made vocal 
in the literature of the new. Each of the three books before 
me is American. Two of the three are typically and 
strikingly so, but all of them breathe a spirit which, if it 
is older than the hills, is newer than the States. 

The Harbor is an extraordinarily ambitious and in some 
ways an extraordinarily fine bit of work. Mr. Poole has 
attempted nothing less than a panorama of ideals, and if 
his men were as vital as his movements his book would be 
a great one. He fails, however, just where a writer who is 
primarily a novelist ought to succeed: he fails, that is, to 
impress one with the reality, to affect one with the emotions, 
of his main characters. The “I” of his story reflects as 
in a clouded mirror the changing dreams of generous youth 
and honest manhood. One cares more for the dreams than 
for the dreamer. Art and morals, suffrage and strikes— 
especially strikes—are the dramatis persone: the coming 
democracy is the god out of the machine—and the industrial 
machine is the one he is coming out of. New York harbour 
(spell it with a “ u,” printer, spell it with a “ u,” though the 
Macmillan Company necessarily spells it without) lies as 
background and symbol to the ideals that change—and I 
confess that not till I got to the dock strike near the end did 
I realise the stuff the book was made of. 

Mr. Poole’s hero is at first as egotistic as most people. In 
his childhood he realises that the harbour, that place of the 
beginnings of adventure, means to his father something 
commercial, something imperialist—an ideal certainly, but 
a narrow one. After college, come Paris and “ learning to 
write ’’: here the emphasis is on interpretation, on romance, 
on art, on the discernment of beauty. When the “ artist ” 
returns to America he finds success to lie in the direction 
of “ writing up ” the vast schemes of business co-ordination 
for which his father-in-law (for he soon contrives to be 
happily married) stands. In particular, he writes up the 
schemers, the organisers : in their hands is the future : that 
is what the harbour means now. But the strike comes ; and, 
“up against it,” aided and confirmed in his efforts by the 
common sense and uncommon sensitiveness of his wife, he 
renounces his large income, his comfortable success, and sets 
out to tell the truth. And he does it without making a 
fuss. We leave him at the end contemplating coming over 


to Europe with the intention of making the soldiers of the 
belligerent Powers become class-conscious and pacifist, of 
carrying propaganda into camps and barracks. His friend, 
Joe Kramer, is at that already. I fear he must be finding 
it difficult. 


But Mr. Poole’s real breadth and dignity of 





vision can ignore$practical difficulties without becoming 
foolish : 


I thought of Joe and his comrades going about in towns and camps, 
speaking low and watching, waiting, hoping to bring a new dawn, a 
new order, out of this chaotic night. 

And I heard them say to these governments : 

“Your civilisation is crashing down. For a hundred years, in 
all our strikes and risings, you preached against our violence—you 
talked of your law and order, your clear deliberate thinking. In you 
lay the hope of the world, you said. You were civilisation. . . , 
But now you have broken all your vows. . . . In a week of your boasted 
calmness you have plunged the world into a violence beside which all 
the bloodshed in our strikes and revolutions seems like a pool beside 
the sea. And so you have failed, you powers above, blindly and stu- 
pidly you have failed. For you have let loose a violence where you are 
weak and we are strong. We are these armies that you have called 
out. And before we go back to our homes we shall make sure that 
these homes of ours shall no more become ashes at your will.”’ 


One may agree or disagree with the diagnosis : one cannot 
doubt its sincerity. Technically, no doubt, Mr. Poole is far 
from his best in such rhetorical passages: his best is to be 
sought amid the dark, hurried pictures of labour and cessa- 
tion of labour, of hope and despair, in his story of the great 
dock strike. In the actual relationships of the characters 
there is plenty of irony, plenty of tenderness: particularly 
in the drawing of the hero’s parents and of the strike leader 
there is insight and sympathy so strong as to be creative— 
but even these are as pigmies in the panoramic succession 
of forces which make the originality and significance of the 
book. 

The autobiographical “‘ happy woman ” of the anonymous 
narrative before me is happy because she works. That is 
the secret. You may have heard it before: the joy and 
beauty of labour are the catchwords of the least laborious. 
But the “ happy woman ” is the real thing. Nobody who 
had not experienced the rough-and-tumble of wage-earning 
could write of it in quite this way. The style is vivid, 
emphatic, uncompromising : it leans to italics : 


I was not ten years old; and childhood fell away like a worn cloak 
from that day. 

I knew ; and yet I could not have told what I knew. I knew from 
that day that I must earn. I knew from that day that I must fight, 
that there is no peace without a victory—that ‘‘he who fights and runs 
away and lives to fight another day ” might just as well fight the fight 
at the first challenge of fate, and win or die trying to win; for, tf he 
runs away, there is no hiding-place in Heaven or Hell—defeat will 
pursue him. 


We are taken breathlessly through phase after phase of 
life : the lives ruined by overwork, by ill-health, by unhappy 
marriages, are all analysed with ruthless pointedness and 
brevity. The handling of sex is frank without a trace of 
that self-consciousness which so often makes frankness on 
such subjects worse than subterfuge. 

From all the episodes—and some are what is called “ inti- 
mate ”—sensible morals are drawn: the didactic note is 
struck ringingly, as thus: “Shall women patronise any 
form of commerce that runs a Juggernaut car over the 
maimed bodies of women-workers?”’ But you need not 
fear any narrow doctrine, any propaganda of a particular 
cult: it is all far too concrete for that. The value and 
interest lie in the truth to life, to an actual individual life, 
lived in the whirl of business and journalism in America, and 
recorded with a breezy, half-slangy gusto which cannot but 
stimulate. If only for its facts this singularly original and 
energetic book would be worth reading. 

The Captain of his Soul traces the career of a young man 
who begins his life in New York with the usual swollen 
literary ambitions, diverges into mere business, makes 
money, but, finding cash clash with conscience, turns to 
social service and then finds success—a success dramatic in 
both senses—added unto him. There is a love-story, and 
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there are some ingenious complications of plot. It is well 
told, conscientiously and often charmingly. As in The 
Harbor, the hero has a wandering and prodigious friend who 
is mixed up with the Russian Revolution. The whole, in 
its detail and variety, its sympathy and morality, is pleasant 
without being strikingly “ different.” It is not so much a 
good novel as the work of a thoughtful and able writer who 
may become a good novelist. GERALD GOULD. 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH GERMANY 
The World in the Crucible. By Srr Grutpert Parker, M.P. 
Murray. 6s. net. 


Changing Germany. By Cuartes Tower. Fisher Unwin. 
7s. 6d. net. 
America and the German Peril. By Howaxp PitcHer 


Oxre. Heinemann. 2s. 6d. net. 


There are always two interesting questions to be answered 
about any book: “ Why did its author write it?” and 
“Why should anyone read it?” The first question is never 
very difficult to answer, and certainly not in the case of 
these three books which are all about the same subject, the 
Germans. But the motives of the author have so much 
effect upon the pleasure or profit of the reader that it is worth 
while sometimes to enquire rather curiously into them. 
Our three authors start from a common standpoint, that 
there is something wrong with Germany. Sir Gilbert 
Parker’s emotion is clearly saeva indignatio, and it was in 
order to “ get this off his chest ’’ that he wrote his book. 
Mr. Okie, who is an American, dislikes and fears the Germans, 
and he writes with the practical object of warning his country 
against them and their government. Mr. Tower, a journalist 
who has spent many years in Germany, views the country 
and its inhabitants with tolerant disapproval, but has 
written his book mainly because he wanted to and had nothing 
else to do. Probably, if the reader’s pleasure or even profit 
be considered, Mr. Tower’s motive is the only one which 
really ever produces good results. Certainly in this case, 
though he does not scratch the German or his life very deep 
to see what lies beneath them, he is more likely than the 
other two writers to leave his reader with a little confidence 
that he understands what this portentous thing called 
Germany means, and how it has changed from the land of 
Goethe and kindly professors to one of Bernhardi and the 
Huns. 

As regards Mr. Tower, then, the answer to the second 
question is : “* Because it is a thoroughly entertaining book.” 
He gives you in little sketches and anecdotes a lively, if 
somewhat superficial, view of Germany, and he adds an 
explanation, to which we shall refer again, of the German 
character and ideal. It is easy, too, to say why anyone 
should read Mr. Okie, especially if he be an American. If 
Mr. Okie’s view of Germany and her policy be correct, then 
the United States is certainly in need of taking active steps 
to defend herself not only against Germany, but the German- 
American, and Mr. Okie has some very practical steps to 
propose. When, however, one comes to answer the same 
question about The World in the Crucible, one finds much 
greater difficulty. As its title indicates, it is a far more 
ambitious work than either of the other books. Sir Gilbert 
is indignant, and, we believe, rightly indignant, with the 
Germans. He gives his indignation its head in a detailed 
description of the German character and German policy 
before and during this war. His book, however, leaves one 
cold, however sympathetically one started with him, and the 
reason is twofold. In the first place, he is a writer who 
frequently prefers to use two words where it is possible to 
use one, In the second place, the task which he set himself 








required cold analysis, a detached and critical attitude. We 

doubt whether in the heat and hate of war any Briton could 

have accomplished it. Sir Gilbert does not really attempt 

to be judicial. But four hundred pages of unmitigated 

denunciation blunt the reader’s powers of emotionally 

keeping pace with it. He becomes by a natural reaction 

critical, and critical of the author. The repetition of “ blond 

beast ” as a term of abuse becomes almost as irritating as 

the sentimental vapouring over the ~ ‘airhaired Teuton ” in 

the pretentious and ponderous emptiness of Houston Stewart 

Chamberlain’s volumes. It is tactically an error to think 

that any stick is good enough to beat a German with. Thus 

Sir Gilbert, writing before the intervention of Italy, leaves 

us with the following obiter dictum : “‘they (the Germans) have, 

however, never been able to find any counterbalance to their 

diplomatic incapacity, so lamentably shown during the 

present war, their only definite triumph having been the 

seduction of Turkey, with its obvious perils to the seducer.” 

Now, from a moral point of view, much could be said against 

German diplomacy, but it is absurd to dismiss it in a sentence 

as inefficient. When this book was written Roumania, 

Bulgaria, Italy, and Greece were still neutral after many 

months of war. And surely the present operations in the 

Dardanelles prove that “ the seduction of Turkey ” was a 

solid enough triumph for German diplomacy. The story of 

that seduction, which dates back to the years before the war 

when Baron Marschall von Bieberstein was the Great 

Eltchi at Constantinople, is undoubtedly one of the most 

extraordinary stories of foresight and skill in the history of 

diplomacy. In France, where foreign politics receive far 

more intelligent attention than in this country, writers and 

politicians have continually lamented the incapacity of 

French diplomacy in Turkey as compared with German. 

This, it may be said, is a minor point ; but the book is full 

of minor points of exactly the same kind. And the main 

point of it does not really redeem the book. The main point 

is the answer to the question : ““ What is wrong with Germany 

and the Germans ? ” and Sir Gilbert’s answer is practically 

the same as Mr. Tower’s and Mr. Okie’s. These three 

writers find the cause of Germany’s adoption of the doctrines 

associated with Bernhardi, and translated into the appalling 
facts of this war, in a kind of political and social blindness 
peculiar to the German people. According to this theory 

the root of the German disease lies in the subordination of the 
individual to the State. But this is clearly a superficial 
@iagnosis. Subordination of the individual to the State is 
precisely what we are all recognising as the highest duty of 
man and woman to-day; it is the foundation of patriotism 
and, one may add, of Socialism. The inadequacy of the 
explanation does, in fact, come out very clearly in Mr. 
Tower’s book. “In the German scheme of things,” he 
writes, “ as developed in the years before the war, the indi- 
vidual simply did not count. All that mattered was the 
State.” But surely that is just what we are all saying 
to-day : that is patriotism. Again, “the German system 
. . . (has been based) upon the right of the State to extract 
from each individual the best service to the State of which 
he is capable.” And that, too, we are all agreed is the right 
and duty of the State to-day. ‘‘ The everlasting condemna- 
tion,” as Mr. Tower calls it, of the German system does not lie 
in the fact that the German has recognised that there can be 
no higher duty than to give one’s best service to the State, 
it lies in the constitution of the German State, and the way 
in which the State employs the services of its citizens. The 
evil thing in Germany has been intensified by its combina- 
tion with a good thing; the evil thing is an efficient, un- 
scrupulous, arrogant, and brutal oligarchy ; the good thing 
is a highly developed sense of communal duty among its 
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citizens. It has become almost unfashionable to believe in 
democracy ; but it may be suggested that democracy is the 
only medicine that can cure Germany. The reason is that 
in politics the moral sense of the whole community is always 
in advance of that of a narrow class. You can see this in 
Germany itself. In the government of the country the 
German community remained voiceless, but in so far as it 
found expression before the war, it did so in the Social 
Democratic Party. And the Social Democratic Party has 
always fought against—and apparently is still to the best 
of its ability fighting against—precisely those things which 
Sir Gilbert Parker, Mr. Tower, and all plain rational men, 
unite in condemning. 


LITERARY BELGIUM 
La Belgique Litteraire. By Remy de Gourmont. 
George Crés & Cie. 1 fr. 50. 

Curiously enough the two chief criticisms we have to make 
upon M. de Gourmont’s book are based, one upon his brief 
twenty-five line preface and the other on a small note that is 
appended to it. In the preface the author, with charac- 
teristic care, warns the reader that the various parts of his 
book disclose clearly the times at which they were composed. 
We find at once, that although some portions date from a 
less distant period, the opinions and knowledge of the author 
were formed at least fifteen years ago. It is not a fault, for 
the aim of La Belgique Littéraire is to make known the older 
generation of Belgium writers, and amongst them men who 
have long ago attained what is called celebrity. M. de 
Gourmont’s book is consequently a safe guide, full of estab- 
lished judgments. In general, when the author speaks of 
Rodenbach, of Verhaeren, Maeterlinck, Elskamp, Van 
Lerberghe, Lemonnier and Giraud, his opinions are those of 
the lettered European public. Remy de Gourmont, who in 
his two Livres des Masques (portraits of painters and pocts) 
was the herald of the artists of the symbolist movement 
twenty years ago, is intimately familiar with the subject- 
matter of La Belgique Littéraire. No man alive who is not 
a Belgian knows it better. But perhaps he had done more 
wisely to confine himself to the writers mentioned and others 
of the same period—Fontainas, Mockel, Severin, Maubel. 
For, as his footnote informs us, he has made use, in order to 
supplement his own “ not absolutely complete acquaintance 
with the subject,”’ of a somewhat mediocre book : Le Mouve- 
ment Littéraire belge dexpression francaise depuis 1880, by 
Albert Heumann. This book contains a very heterogeneou 
and ill-assorted medley of opinions and references, and re- 
minds one of a German professorial compilation. To it 
M. de Gourmont has gone for information which he does not 
already possess ; and the one defect of his book is the inclu- 
sion of this borrowed matter, which ill accords with his own 
irreproachable pages. 

Happily the bulk of the book does not suffer. Parts of it 
have already appeared in our own pages: they are the 
work of one of the wisest and profoundest minds of con- 
temporary France. There is an admirably general sketch of 
dignified Belgian literature as a whole; and Verhaeren, 
Maeterlinck and Lemonnier are all studied with equal per- 
spicacity and affection. In a very few pages M. de Gour- 
mont indicates the characteristics of the great Belgian 
writers, of whom two at least had been proposed for the 
Nobel prize. Maeterlinck received it two years ago: it is 
possible that Verhaeren’s chances of it may have been 
damaged by his advanced socialistic tendencies. Each 


Paris : 


principal figure is related by M. de Gourmont with such 
secondary writers as can be naturally grouped around him. 
He gives, therefore, a general though never a vague survey 
of all those Belgian writers who have already reached years 





of maturity or who have, alas! disappeared too soon, like 
that loyal Camille Lemonnier whose work so often antici- 
pated that of Zola. 


REVELATIONS 
Britain’s Deadly Peril: Are We Told the Truth? By 
William Le Queux. Stanley Paul. 1s. net. 
The Near East from Within. By ****. Cassell. 10s. 6d. 


net. 

Writing in “ a stern spirit of patriotism ” from the Devon- 
shire Club, Mr. William Le Queux warns his unheeding 
countrymen of their approaching doom. With a considera- 
tion that is only too rare among authors he has put his 
message on the outside of the book: “Public Deluded : 
Astonishing Revelations: Grave Allegations.” The senti- 
ment, if expressed in the staccato manner of a popular 
comedian, is at once vigorous and appetising. It appears 
that the Secret Service is not conducted to Mr. Le Queux’s 
satisfaction ; perhaps there was something wrong with the 
tone of the historic War Office letter which is reproduced 
in facsimile :— 

The Director of Military Operations presents his compliments to 
Mr. W. Le Queux, and begs to acknowledge with thanks the receipt 
of his letter of the 25th inst., which is receiving attention. 

Shocked by this inadequate handling of a dramatic 
situation, Mr. Le Queux appears to have instituted a Bureau 
of his own, in which he has enlisted the patriotic co-operation 
of “ the wife of a well-known Scotch earl,” “‘ the widow of 
an English earl,” and a gentleman who wrote from Devon- 
shire to suggest that the Agony Column might be put to 
sinister uses by spies. In the present volume the distin- 
guished investigator, after shaking off the dust of a Depart- 
ment which seems to have borrowed its epistolary manner 
from the London Telephone Service, proceeds to publish his 
results. There is a rebuke of “ bleating pacifists,” a few 
observations about “‘ Huns at Donnington Hall,” and a well- 
merited tribute to the Globe newspaper, which “has with 
commendable patriotism devoted much attention to the 
question of the presence of alien spies in our midst.”’ It is 
perhaps unfortunate that Mr. Le Queux tells us a lurid anec- 
dote about ‘“‘ MacMahon and his entire force capitulating at 
Metz ” (p. 69), because an inability to distinguish Metz from 
Sedan might lead one to doubt his capacity for handling the 
less obtrusive facts of the German spy system. There are, 
however, several intelligible stories of espionage, an attack 
on the Press Bureau, and an appreciation of the fact that 
food-prices have gone up. One is grateful for the statement 
that “‘the Censors are on the threshold of a dilemma” : 
perhaps it has a gate of horn. ‘“ We are,” as Mr. Le Queux 
observes, “‘ a people slow of speech and slow to anger”: it 
may be quite as well. 

Meanwhile the distinguished person, who has long been 
familiar to all connoisseurs of Near Eastern diplomacy as 
‘ Four Stars,” has been persuaded to unseal his lips. This 
gentleman, who writes in the character of a German and a 
personal friend of the late Marschall v. Bieberstein, is in a 
position to disclose the truth about the Sultan Abdul Hamid : 

Above everything else, so one who for years was in the confidence of 
the Sultan told me, he would have preferred a quiet life in the privacy 
of his harem. That he could not do so proved a source of continual 


dissatisfaction and sorrow, but, nevertheless, it was not idle regret ; 
rather, it caused him to give considerable attention to European 


affairs. 


“* Video meliora proboque,” as His Majesty remarked to us 
at the last Sclamlik of 1908, “‘ deteriora sequor.” We are told 
on the highest authority that the German Emperor dislikes 
Lord Cromer, “ and the hatred went so far that he actually 
inspired, and in one or two instances corrected with his own 
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hand, newspaper articles in which the great English pro- 
consul was bitterly maligned.” There is an unconvincing 
story about German designs on the Suez Canal and a more 
reasonable account of the antecedents of the Second Balkan 
War; the reiteration of “ Petrograd, or Petersburg as it 
was then,” is as irritating as a refrain of “* Viscount, then 
Mr. Haldane.” The suggestion that King Carol of Roumania 
played for the Emperor William the part that was filled for 
the young Victoria by King Leopold and Stockmar is at once 
interesting and likely ; but one meets in the course of a book 
in which the Preface promises “* several matters to shock or 
distress ”’ startlingly little even to remember. “ Trifles,” 
as the author observes with disarming candour, “ have 
become invested with prime importance.” 


SHORTER NOTICES 


News of a Country Town. Being extracts from “ Jackson’s Oxford 
Journal,” relating to Abingdon 1753-18385 a.p., taken by JAMES 
TowNSEND. Humphrey Milfurd. 5s. net. 

Mr. Townsend has done a useful work in making conveniently 
accessible the more interesting items in one of the oldest provincial 
newspapers. No writer on English history or English social life during 
the eighteenth century can afford to neglect the store of information 
to be obtained from the provincial as well as the Metropolitan newspaper 
files—yet how few of our historians, economists, or biographers have 
the patient industry to avail themselves of either of them. The 
British Museum collection of early newspapers—now, by a quite 
illusory Treasury parsimony separately housed at Hendon—s, liter- 
ally, the most valuable single source for the English history—apart 
from the doings of Courts and Cabinets—of the past century and a 
half. The British Museum authorities, with the ready courtesy for 
which every student is their debtor, fetch from Hendon to Bloomsbury 
every ponderous tome of provincial newspaper issues that is asked for. 
But the research is tedious and costly, and few are those who are equal 
to it. Consequently the history is not yet written. To reprint the 
significant items from any of these old newspapers, and so render them 
accessible to historical and economic students all over the world, is a 
work of piety and mercy. 

Mr. Townsend makes quite an interesting volume out of it, even for 
the “ general reader.”” The whole county of Berkshire comes into view. 
Canals and turnpikes ; Parliamentary elections and the Old Poor Law ; 
how the deeply-laden barges got down the shallow Thames before the 
construction of “ cuts” and “ pound locks”; the advertisements of 
boarding schools and the records of crime ; the erratic course of prices 
and the transformation of the face of the country by the inclosures— 
every aspect of English social life finds picturesque illustration. Not 
Abingdon only, but a whole English county is here revealed during a 
period of momentous development. It is a book for every American 
college library, as well as for the public libraries of our own land. It 
is full of interest for all who care about the details of the social life of 
their great-grandfathers. 


The Social Problem : a Constructive Analysis. By Cuartes A. Ext- 
woop, Professor of Sociology in the University of Missouri. 
Maemillan. 5s. 6d. net. 


We have here a well-informed and well-written survey of the historical, 
the physical, the biological, the economic, the spiritual, and the ideal 
elements in “‘ the social problem,” leading up to the conclusion that its 
“solution” is to be found, not in this or that single panacea, but in 
a combination of individual development and proper social organisa- 
tion, and that for this purpose a great increase of “* social leadership ” 
is required, for which the universities should provide the necessary 
training in the “ sciences bearing upon human life.” And they must 
provide also a new philosophy. “ The present crisis in our civilisation,” 
says Professor Ellwood, “ calls for a reconstruction of our social philo- 
sophy ; for we cannot build anew the structure of Western society upon 
the inadequate bases of eighteenth and nineteenth century thought.” If 
we do not bring about, gradually but pretty promptly, the very drastic 
changes in the social and economic structure of society that Professor 
Ellwood shows to be called for, the fabric will collapse “under shocks of 
revolutionary upheaval! which will be self-destructive, 

This book is of interest as indicating how thoroughly the destructive 
analysis of the past thirty years has eaten away the assurance of the 
America of “ Triumphant Democracy,” as of “ Early Victorian” 
England, in the stability and inevitableness of capitalist industry, 
wealth and poverty, inequality of standards of life and laisser faire. 
We hope it will have a wide circulation; it is just the volume for the 
. cultured household.” For this purpose, no doubt, it is all the better 
that, whilst gently blessing many practical proposals in passing, it 
avoids endorsing any definite scheme of social reconstruction. But 
# volume on the art of building houses is none the worse, because it 
does not enable us to dispense with an architect's plans. The question 





is, does such a book, first, incite us to build, and secondly, does it 
conduce to a wise choice among plans? Professor Ellwood’s book 
satisfies both these tests. 


Sea-Pie: More Reminiscences. By J. 1K. Parrerson. Max Goschen. 
7s. 6d. net. 

This, as everybody knows, is not by any means the first of Mr. Patter- 
son’s books about sailors, ships, and seas. He has, that is to say, not only 
invented his method, but patented it. Now, we are perfectly ready to 
believe that Mr. Patterson is a genuine “ sea-dog” ; the point is that 
he writes like the sea-dog of the landsman’s conception, the sort of 
person who has a nautical slant in the shoulders, a nautical expectora- 
tion, a nautical pipe smoked upside down, a nautical flow of expletives, 
nautical tattoo-marks, and a nautically rolling gait. We have no doubt 
that Mr. Patterson draws exclusively upon his personal experience, 
but we cannot get rid of that impression of legend implicit in his style. 
It is not the actual material, but the author’s way of visualising it that 
makes us apply to the sea-dogs of Sea-Pie something of the dispas- 
sionate, scientific curiosity with which we regard the Irishman of the 
“* hedad ” and shillelagh or of the crepuscular school. Perhaps this is 
because Mr. Patterson is not too little but too much of a realist. His 
process is to photograph his material, not to fit it into an imaginative 
perspective. And the truth is that the more imaginative a writer, the 
less imaginary and illusory his work. Mr. Patterson, we feel, is a little 
too bluff, a little too deliberately anxious to get the sea-spray leaping 
up the sides of his book. He writes not as if he were a natural vaga- 
bond of ocean, but as if he had the infinite capacity for taking pains to 
be so. For experience, like fortune, is what our newspapers would 
call a “sorry jade.” A man may have lived all his life in a tropical 
swamp and be able to communicate its quality with less creative truth 
than the man who has seen it in the distance from a pleasure steamer. 


Aspectos de la Guerra. By Sanriaco Perez Triana. With an 
Introduction by B. Sanin Cano. Hispania. 

Sefior Triana is a distinguished citizen of Colombia; he possesses, 
beyond the esteem of his fellow-countrymen and a circle of intelligent 
English acquaintances, the long roll of that prose style which is the 
Roman inheritance of the Latin races. The judgment of an educated 
neutral is always interesting to a belligerent, especially when his 
neutrality possesses the complete detachment of South America ; there 
are no Dernburgs south of the Line to unbalance the decision of the 
commercial republics upon the responsibility for the events which have 
dislocated their European markets and cut off their supply of European 
capital. Sefor Triana, writing calmly and with copious quotations of 
the evidence, tixes the Central Powers with liability for the violation of 
peace ; it is an offence for which damages must be paid in the markets 
of Latin America. There is a translation of the Hymn of Hate, in which 
the slow movement of the Spanish prose serves almost to lend dignity 
to Herr Lissauer’s convulsive, if genuine, poetry. But perhaps the 
most interesting pieces in the book are several articles reprinted from 
Hispania, and dating from the three years preceding the war. In 1912 
none of us would have disputed Sefor Triana’s conclusion ; “ Las pré- 
dicas del General Bernhardi y de sus congéneres no incendiarén el 
mundo.” But in 1912 we had not the advantage of seeing 1914, 
Kitchener Chaps. By A. Nem Lyons. John Lane. 1s. net. 

The Amateur Army. By Rirteman Patrick MacGuu. Herbert 
Jenkins. 1s. net. 

The differences and the similarities between these two books are 
instructive. Mr. Neil Lyons writes as a Cockney humorist from outside 
the Army ; Rifleman MacGill as a young soldier within it, who possesses 
a Protestant Ulster sort of earnestness. Mr. Neil Lyons, naturally 
seeing more of the game, introduces us to a varied assortment of men 
and women connected with the Army, from the Sar’nt Majaw who 
can only say of his men “ The beggars can’t march” to the C.O.S. 
lady who “ manages” separation allowances down Woolwich way. 
Rifleman MacGill (you must not call him Private) is frankly professional; 
his speech is all of kits, night marches, and inspections ; such humour 
as he gives us is taken from the lips of the insubordinate. The authors, 
however, agree on the essential points—the eternal cheerfulness of 
the “* Amateur Army,” its prompt divestment of amateurishness, and 
so on. 

Mithraism. By W. J. Puyraian-Apams. Constable. 1s. 

This little handbook to Mithraism is written in an eminently reason- 
able tone. There has been a tendency in recent discussions to twist 
the few definitely ascertained facts on the subject to the strategic 
advantage either of Christianity or of its opponents. It has been 
urged that the worship of Mithra was very largely a corruption of 
Christian ceremonies, and that Christianity was very largely a survival 
of Mithraic rites. The author insists that Mithraism was an inde- 
pendent cult with its own dogma and ritual, and that if it had points 
in common with the other cults of its day, this was only natural in a 
religion which in its decay, as far as can be ascertained, picked up 
accretions to itself frequently and with no fear of self-contradiction. 
Mr. Phythian-Adams says what there is to say quite simply and 
effectively. 
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Rival Sultanas : Nell Gwyn, Louise de Kérouaille, and Hortense Mancini. 
By H. Noe. Witt1ams. Hutchinson. 16s. net. 


Mr. Noel Williams is the author of eighteen large volumes, chiefly 
consecrated to the study of dalliance and its practitioners. But, in 
spite of his almost unexampled experience, he has not apparently 
acquired a taste for any insufficiently known characters, or a habit of 
forming a distinctive point of view regarding them. Take Nell Gwyn, 
for example. Prof. Airy has written fully about her, but he fitted her 
into her right place in the reign of Charles II. Pepys wrote much about 
her, but his diary was not intended for publication. Mr. Cecil Chester- 
ton wrote a book about her, but that was a chivalrous attempt to clean 
up @ woman’s character. Mr. Noel Williams does none of these 
things. He has gone to immense trouble to grub up every available 
piece of gossip relating to three mistresses of Charles, but his book has 
the shapelessness that must almost necessarily follow upon the deliberate 
exclusion of any personal views on the subject. 


THE CITY 


"Tt. has been only one topic of conversation in 
the City this week—viz., the War Loan. Mr. 
McKenna and his advisers have certainly grasped 
the nettle, and have commendably departed from the 
narrow and interested views held by many of the banking in- 
terests. The man in the street understands a straightforward 
loan issued at par, and yielding a clear 4} per cent.; he 
does not grasp the niceties of a 3} or 4 per cent. loan issued 
at a discount so that, including the profit on repayment at 
par several years hence, the yield is brought up to the 
higher figure. The utilisation of the Post Office is a move 
in the right direction ; and we may yet see the day when, 
as in Austria, the papers will announce that the Post Office 
Savings Bank has itself taken so many millions of the loan, 
and is selling them to its depositors in any amount, large or 
small, across the counter. The provision that in the event 
of a loan having to be issued later on for war purposes, 
giving a higher rate of interest, the existing loan will be 
accepted at par, plus accrued interest, as the equivalent of 
cash for the purpose of subscribing to such new loan, 
practically insures the present loan from capital depreciation. 
The provisions as to the conversion of Consols, Annuities, 
and the first War Loan into the new Loan are clever. These 
are not freely convertible into the new Loan as many 
people seem to think. What happens is that each £100 of 
4} per cent. War Loan applied for and paid for in cash carries 
with it the right, up to October 30th next, to exchange £75 
of Consols for £50 of 44 per cent. War Loan. In other words, 
a person holding £300 of Consols, in order to convert it into 
£200 of 44 per cent. War Loan, would have to subscribe and 
pay for £400 of the new Loan. He would then, in exchange 
for his £400 cash and £300 Consols, be in possession of £600 
4} per cent. War Loan. This machinery of ccnversion and 
various other points are not at all clear, and some enter- 
prising publisher might, with advantage, bring out a cheap 


** Guide to the War Loan.”’ 
* 


* * 


The fact that a commission of one-eighth per cent. is 
being allowed to all bankers, brokers, and financial houses, 
shows that the Government wishes to gain the co-operation 
of the whole financial machinery of the Kingdom; and 
huge as the amount is, the Loan, offered on such favourable 
terms, will probably be a success. One point worth noting 
is, that the banks, insurance companies, and other large 
investors, by applying for the right proportion of the new 
Loan, will be enabled to convert the whole of their existing 
holdings of Consols into the new Loan, whereby they will 
at one stroke free themselves from the incubus of a security 
in respect of which they have had to write off large sums 
every year for depreciation. Unfortunately, many small 
holders who have inherited Consols will have no spare funds 
with which to purchase the necessary amount of War Loan 
qualifying them to convert the old stock. The solution, 


however, may be found in selling about two-thirds of the 
Consols’ holding, buying War Loan with the proceeds, 
and then converting the balance of the Consols into War 
Loan. If the Consols cannot be sold, most banks would be 
prepared to advance sufficient money on the Consols to 
enable part of the holding thus to be converted. The 
values of existing gilt-edged stocks will have to be read- 
justed to the new level set by the War Loan, and some 
minimum prices will have to be lowered or many stocks will 
be absolutely unsaleable. This has already been done with 
Consols and Government Annuities, the former being 
quoted at 65 instead of 664. If the War Loan goes well, 
however, a demand for other gilt-edged stocks will soon 
spring up. With the possibility of conversion, the 3} per 
cent. War Loan has improved, and the absurdity of people 
being able to buy it at £98 15s. per £100 stock, and imme- 
diately borrowing £95 thereon from the Bank of England 
without any additional security disappears. 
* * * 


The American mail shows that the one subject of dis- 
cussion in financial circles during the first half of this month 
was whether a rupture of relations with Germany was likely. 
Some of the banks over there seem to have held the view 
that a breaking off of relations with Germany was probable, 
and that upon such crisis becoming a fact, securities would 
suffer a more or less severe setback, to be followed almost 
immediately by rising prices and great activity. Two 
American business men with whom I have had the oppor- 
tunity of discussing the matter this week expressed the 
view that there would be no breach between the two coun- 
tries, and that as soon as this became evident there would 
be a boom in Industrial Stocks. The stocks they gave as 
being most likely to show handsome profits by the end 
of the year were : all Copper stocks, Baldwin Locomotive, 
American Locomotive, Pressed Steel Car, United States 
Steel, Norfolk & Western, Atchison, Baltimore & Ohio, 
Union Pacific, Great Northern, and Northern Pacific. 

* * * 

The circulars of bankers and stockbrokers in the United 
States are not couched in that dignified tone usually adopted 
by their British confréres, but they are usually more to the 
point ; and the following extract from a weekly letter, dated 
June 10th, of one of the most eminent firms of bankers in 
Philadelphia is interesting, as showing the confidence held 
there as to an improvement in American business conditions: 

Slowly, very slowly in some lines, there is being felt an improvement 
in business. Orders placed in this country by the European nations 
are very large and seem to be increasing, and take up a considerable 
amount of slack due to the lack of domestic demand. The needs of 
our country of 100,000,000 people are by no means small even in dull 
times, and, in addition, there is some increase lately in railroad buying 
of rails and cars. In order to obtain the views of some of our most 
important business men, the writer invited some of them to a luncheon 
recently. There were present a steel manufacturer, a cotton man, & 
dry-goods merchant, and the officer of a large railroad system, In 
addition to a gentleman connected with a large hardware firm with 
many salesmen throughout the country. Each of these gentlemen was 
bullish on the business situation, and the following may be given as & 
summary of their reasons : a 

Crops, in general, are of great promise. Money is piling up 
(loaning recently on call in New York at 1 per cent.). 

Stocks of materials everywhere are very low. Economies through- 
out the country have been great. Steel and hardware trades have 
shown great improvement in the past few weeks. / 

Railroads are showing up better (in April 97 roads had increased 
in net operating revenue of $3,498,517 over April of last year). 

Our foreign trade balance is huge and growing larger. We have 
sold goods to Europe at very high prices, and have taken back our 
stocks at very low prices. 

We are now a creditor nation, and no longer borrowers. ' 
We believe that should we be drawn into the European conflict 

we will see a very large and increasing business and higher prices for 


stocks. We would buy stocks on any break. 
Emit Davies. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


The Works and Life of Walter 
Bagehot. 


Edited by Mrs. RUSSELL BARRINGTON. 


10 Vols. 8vo. (Works 9 Vols., Life 1 Vol.). 
£3 15s. Od. net. 
The * Works " only will also be supplied, price £3 7s. 6d. net 
Prospectus Sent on Application. 


*,* The " ife of Walter Bagehot. By his Sister-in-Law (Mrs. Russet. Barrinc- 
rox). With Portraits and other Illustrations. (Jn the Original Binding.) 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. (1914). 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HEART OF THE MOOR." 


Through a Dartmoor Window. 3; searrice 
CHASE. With 6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. (Monday next. 
The author owns land and lives always upon the moor, and in this book 
sh: writes intimately of Dartmoor village life with its dogs and babies and 
sages. 














FOURTH IMPRESSION, 
FIFTEENTH THOUSAND. 


The Bishop of London’s Visit to the 


Front. By his Chaplain. The Rev. G. VERNON SMITH. With an 
Introduction by THE BISHOP OF LONDON. With 4 Illustrations and a 
Reprint of the Souvenir given by the Bishop to the Troops. Paper Covers, 
ONE SHILLING net. Cloth, 2s. net. 
“It is a wonderful record of a wonderful mission."—Church of Ireland 
Gazette. 





The Prisoners of War Information 


Bureau in London: A Study. y 
RONALD F. ROXBURGH, Whewell! International Law Scholar in the 
University of Cambridge. With an Introduction by L. OPPENHEIM, M.A.., 
LL.D., Whewell Professor of International Law in the University of 
Cambridge. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 





The Annual Register. 4 Review of Public Events at 
Home and Abroad for the Year 1914. 8vo. 18s. 

*,* Volumes of the “Annual Register’’ for the years 1863-1913 can still be 
had. 18s. each. 

“There are many books of reference in these days. but “The Annual 

Register’ has no serious competitor.""— Westminster Gasette. 

Life of George Washington. te Father of 
Modern Democracy. By the Very Rev. JAMES O'BOYLE, B.A. With 13 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“It is a volume that should be in every student's library." 
Freeman's Journal. 


Second Edition, Revised and Greatly Enlarged. 8vo. 24s. net. 


The Sources and Literature of English 
History, from the Earliest Times to 
about 1485. Containing references to books published down 
to 1910. By CHARLES GROSS, Ph.D., Harvard University. 


_ "It is a book to be purchased by every academic library, and by all municipal 
libraries aiming at providing for the serious <tudent. It is as thorough and scholarly 
a piece of work as could possibly be desired.''"—New Statesman. 











WORKS BY SIDNEY AND BEATRICE WEBB. 


ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT from the Revolution to the 
Ww. 28. 3 Pp el. 8vo. 
THE PARISH AND THE COUNTY. 1és. net. 
THE MANOR AND THE BOROUGH, 2vols. 25s. net. 
THE STORY OF THE KING'S HIGHWAY. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE HISTORY OF TRADE UNIONISM. With Map and 
Bibliography. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY : A Study in Trade Unionism, 2 vols. 
8vo. 12s. net. 
PROBLEMS OF MODERN INDUSTRY. §8vo. 5s. net. 
THE HISTORY OF LIQUOR LICENSING IN ENGLAND, 
Principally from 1700 to 1830. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE BREAK-UP OF THE POOR LAW: Being Part I. of the 
sanettiy Bapest of the Poor Law Commission. Edited, with Introduction. 


THE PUBLIC ORGANISATION OF THE LABOUR MARKET: 
Being Part Il. of the Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission. 
Edited, with Introdustion. 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE STATE AND THE DOCTOR. 8vo. 6s. net. 
ENGLISH POOR LAW POLICY. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE PREVENTION OF DESTITUTION. 8vo. 6s. net. 


GRANTS IN AID. A Criticism and a Practical Proposal. By 
SIDNEY WEBB. §8vo. 5s, net. 


LOmBOn EDUCATION. By SIDNEY WEBB. Crown 8vo. 











Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London 








PLAYER'S 20 une 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IN THREE STRENGTHS 
Mild and Medium FOR THE FRONT AT 


D DUTY FREE PRICES. 
5 
Oz. 


Terms on application to 
JOHN PLAYER & SONS, 
Nottiagham. 
1/8 per }-Ib. Tin. 
White Label 











Branch of the Imperial! Tobacco Co. P492 














OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society 

of Friends). Head Master: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction 

in the Theory, History and Practice of Education, Cantab.). THE AUTUMN 

TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 2ist. Full particulars of the School may be 
obtained from the Head Master, Bootham School, York. 


TYPE WRITING. 


UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, Tel. 
Central 1565. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
OACHING.—MISS BURGER, late lecturer at St. Mary's 


College, Lancaster Gate, and of Notting High School, desires to coach students 
preparing for University Degree in French and German, Would also undertake 
classes in Conversation, Literature or Phonetics. Box 281, Tux New Sratesman, 
10 Great Queen Street, W.C 

>NGLISHMAN—educated abroad, ineligible for Army—desires 

Translation work or Foreign Correspondence. Advanced German and French 

Address Martian, Burghfield House, Mortimer. — 


Miss HALL and MISS BLOXHAM (Qualified Teachers, for 
I many years resident in Germany) receive into their house in Cambridge, for 
short or long periods, Ladies desirous of studying German (Conversation and 
Literature). Moderate Fees, inclusive of Residence and Tuition.—76 Hills Road, 


Cambridge. _ 
LET. 


FFICES, 2 Small Rooms, centrally situated, three minutes 
Holborn Tube Station. TO LET. Reasonable rent to good tenant.— 
Address, Box 780, Taz New Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, W.C. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 





The yearly Subscription to THE New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad ; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 


16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
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£4:10s.% WAR LOAN 


1925-1945. 





ISSUE OF STOCK OR BONDS 


bearing interest at 44% per annum, payable half-yearly on the ist June 
and the ist December. 





Price of Issue fixed by H.M. Treasury at £100 per Cent. 





A full half-year’s Dividend will be paid on the ist December, 1915. 





The Stock is an investment authorised by ‘“‘ The Trustee Act, 1893,” and 
Trustees may invest therein notwithstanding that the price may at the 
time of investment exceed the redemption value of {100 per cent. 


Applications, which must be accompanied by a deposit of £5 per 
cent., will be received at the Bank of England, Threadneedle Street, 
London, E.C., and may be forwarded either direct, or through the 
medium of any Banker or Stockbroker in the United Kingdom. 
Applications must be for even hundreds of pounds. 

Arrangements are being made for the receipt of applications for 
smaller amounts than {100 through the Post Office. 

Further payments will be required as follows :— 


£10 per cent. on Tuesday, the 20th July, 

£15 per cent. on Tuesday, the 3rd August, 
£15 per cent. on Tuesday, the 17th August, 
£15 per cent. on Tuesday, the 3lst August, 
£10 per cent. on Tuesday, the 14th September, 
£10 per cent. on Tuesday, the 28th September, 
£10 per cent. on Tuesday, the 12th October, 
£10 per cent. on Tuesday, the 26th October. 


THE GOVERNOR anv COMPANY oF THE BANK OF ENGLAND 
are authorised to receive applications for this Loan, which will take 
the form either of Inscribed Stock, or Bonds to Bearer, at the option 
of the Subscribers. 

If not previously redeemed the Loan will be repaid at par on the 
1st December, 1945, but His Majesty’s Government reserve to them- 
selves the right to redeem the Loan at par at any time on, or after, 
the 1st December, 1925, on giving three calendar months’ notice in 
the London Gazette. Both Capital and Interest will be a charge on the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. , 

The books of the Loan will be kept at the Bank of England and at 
the Bank of Ireland. Dividends will be paid half-yearly on the 
1st June and 1st December. Dividends on Stock will be paid by 
Warrant, which will be sent by post. Dividends on Bonds will be 
paid by Coupon. 

Inscribed Stock will be convertible into Bonds to Bearer at any time 
without payment of any fee ; and Bonds to Bearer will be exchangeable 
for Inscribed Stock on payment of a fee of one shilling per Bond. 

The instalments may be paid in full on or after the 2oth July, 1915, 
under discount at the rate of 4} per cent. per annum. In case of 
default in the payment of any instalment by its proper date, the 
deposit and the instalments previously paid will be liable to forfeiture. 

Scrip Certificates to Bearer, with Coupon attached for the dividend 
payable on the 1st December, 1915, will be issued in exchange for the 
provisional receipts. As soon as these Scrip Certificates have been 
paid in full they can be inscribed (i.e., can be converted into Stock) ; 
or, they can be exchanged for Bonds to Bearer (as soon as these can be 
prepared) in denominations of {100, £200, £500, £1,000, £5,000 and 
£10,000. Inscribed Stock will be transferable in any sums which are 
multiples of a penny. 








CONVERSION of 
£3 10s. per Cent. War Loan, 1925-1928. 
£2 10s. per Cent. Consols. 
£2 15s. per Cent. Annuities. 
£2 10s. per Cent. Annuities. 

Holders of £4 10s. per Cent. War Loan, 1925-1945, will have the 
additional right, in respect of £100 Stock (or Bonds) held by them, 
and fully-paid in cash, to exercise one or other of the four following 
options of conversion, provided application for conversion is made not 
later than the 30th October, 1915. 

OpTION I. CONVERSION OF £3 I0s. PER CENT. WAR LOAN, 1925-1928. 
To exchange Stock (or Bonds) of £3 ros. per Cent. War Loan, 
1925-1928, to an amount not exceeding £100 nominal, for fully- 
paid Stock (or Bonds) of £4 10s. per Cent. War Loan, 1925-1945, 











at the rate of {100 of the former, with a cash payment of /5 per 
cent. thereon, for {100 of the latter. 

Persons who exercise this option will receive the dividend of 
£I tos. 11d. per cent. payable on the 1st September, 1915, in 
respect of the £3 ros. per Cent. War Loan, 1925-1928, surrendered, 
and a full half-year’s dividend of {2 5s. per Cent., payable on 
the 1st December, 1915, in respect of the £4 10s. per Cent. War 
Loan, 1925-1945, issued in lieu thereof. 

OPTION 2. CONVERSION OF {2 10S. PER CENT. CONSOLS. 

To exchange Stock (or Stock Certificates) of {2 10s. per Cent. 
Consols, to an amount not exceeding £75 nominal, for fully-paid 
Stock (or Bonds) of £4 10s. per Cent. War Loan, 1925-1945, at 
the rate of £75 of the former for £50 of the latter. 

Persons who exercise this option will receive the usual quarter's 
dividend of 12s. 6d. per cent., payable on the 5th October, 1915, 
in respect of the £2 10s. per Cent. Consols surrendered, and a 
full half-year’s dividend of {2 5s. per cent., payable on the rst 
December, 1915, in respect of the £4 ros. per Cent. War Loan, 

. 1925-1945, issued in lieu thereof. 
OPTION 3. CONVERSION OF £2 15S. PER CENT. ANNUITIES. 

To exchange Stock (or Stock Certificates) of {2 15s. per Cent. 
Annuities, to an amount not exceeding £67 nominal, for fully- 
paid Stock (or Bonds) of £4 10s. per Cent. War Loan, 1925-1945, 
at the rate of £67 of the former for £50 of the latter. 

Persons who exercise this option will receive the usual quarter's 
dividend of 13s. 9d. per cent., payable on the 5th October, 1915, 
in respect of the {2 15s. per Cent. Annuities surrendered, and a 
full half-year’s dividend of £2 5s. per cent. payable on the Ist 
December, 1915, in respect of the £4 10s. per Cent. War Loan, 
1925-1945, issued in lieu thereof. 

OPTION 4. CONVERSION OF {2 10S. PER CENT. ANNUITIES. 

To exchange Stock (or Stock Certificates) of {2 10s. per Cent. 
Annuities, to an amount not exceeding £78 nominal, for fully- 
paid Stock (or Bonds) of £4 10s. per Cent. War Loan, 1925-1945, 
at the rate of £78 of the former for £50 of the latter. 

Persons who exercise this option will receive the usual quarter’s 
dividend of 12s. 6d. per cent., payable on the 5th October, 1915, 
in respect of the {2 10s, per Cent. Annuities surrendered, and a 
full half-year’s dividend of £2 5s. per cent., payable on the 1st 
December, 1915, in respect of the £4 1os. per Cent. War Loan, 
1925-1945, issued in lieu thereof. 





In the event of future issues (other than issues made abroad or issues 
of Exchequer Bonds, Treasury Bills, or similar short-dated Securities) 
being made by His Majesty’s Government, for the purpose of carrying 
on the War, Stock and Bonds of this issue will be accepted at par, 
plus accrued interest, as the equivalent of cash for the purpose of 
subscriptions to such issues. 

A commission of one-eighth per cent. will be allowed to Bankers, 
Brokers, and Financial Houses on allotments made in respect of cash 
applications for this issue bearing their Stamp; but no commission 
will be allowed in respect of applications for conversion. 

Application Forms for Cash Subscriptions may be obtained at the 
Bank of England and the Bank of Ireland; at any Bank or Money 
Order Office in the United Kingdom; of Messrs. Mullens, Marshall 
and Co., 13, George Street, Mansion House, E.C. ; and of the principal 
Stockbrokers. 

Application Forms for Conversion will be forwarded with each 
Letter of Allotment. 

The List of Applications will be closed on or before Saturday, 
the 10th July, 1915. 


BANK OF ENGLAND, 
LONDON, 


21st June, 1915. 
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